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T^OTWITHSTANDING  its  more  imposing  exterior,  this  it 
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a  book  very  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  the  highly 
interesting  volnme  recently  published  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  supplementary  to  its  precursor ;  and  the  addithrael 
details  that  it  snpplies,  might  have  been  advantageously 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate-^sized  appendix* 
They  understand  these  things,  however,  better  ia  Albemarle- 
street  tlian  they  do  in  *  the  Row  and  the  same  matter  which, 
octavo,  weald  only  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  chapter,  claims. 


in  octavo,  weald  only  be  deemed  wortny  ot  a  cnapter,  claims, 
in  quarto^' the  accommodations  of  a  volume ;  while  the  deco¬ 
rations  which  seem  quite  insignificant  on  the  humbler  scalev 
bid  defiance  to  criticism  when  exhibited  in  the  ultra  proper* 
lions  of  a  folded  sheet.  But  we  are  anticipating ;  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  have  to  make  specific  comment  on  these  per* 
ticulars,  we  shall  first  dispose  of  the  preliminary  question,  by 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  positive  and  oomparative  value 
of  the  information  communicated  in  the  work  before  us* 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  volume,  we  gave  such  a  gene* 
ral  account  of  its  oontents,  as  will  supersede  the  necesaity  for 
H  minute  analysis  of  Lord  Byron’s  Voyage.  It  will,  indeed 
better  suit  the  desultory  character  of  the  present  narraiift^,  to 
extract  from  it  some  of  its  more  attractive  details,  than  to 
follow  it  consecutively*  The  story  is,  on  the  whole,  agreeably 
told,  thougli  with  an  occasion^  affeotatkm  of  fine  writing  and 


sentimenm  reflection,  that  is  singularly  out  of  place  when  as* 
sociated  with  a  sailor’s  log-book,  and  the  expressive  simplicity 
of  his  vocabulary. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that,  after  a  series  of  rulers,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  nothing  certain  or  impKirtant  is  recorded,  the 
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chieftainship  of  Owhyhee  devolved  on  Teraiopu,  the  Tereeoboo 
of  Cook.  He  was  succeeded  by  .Kevalao,  the  Teamawhetre  of 
Voncouver ;  a  tyrant  whose  pride  was  so  excessive  as  lo  prompt 
him  to  visit  with  death  the  offence  of  any  one  of  the  lower  order, 
who,  between  snn^rise  and  sitn-set,  should  even  inadvertently 
look  upon  the  hallowed^  person  of  the  Eree^tabu,  the  aaiffd 
€hirj\  The  celebrated  Tamehameha  was  cousin  to  this  worthy 
lep;itinaate,  and  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a  section 
of  the  island.  He  was  not  a  roan  to  crouch  before  a  despot, 
nor  was  Kevalao  likely  to  brook  pretensions  to  equality  ;  and 
they  were  soon  at  deadly  feud.  The  final  and  decisive  contest, 
which  lasted  seven  d^s,  terminated  in  the  death  of  Kevalao, 
and  the  elevation  of  Tamehameha,  who  ultimately  made  him¬ 
self  roaster  of  the  whole  of  the  Sandwich  Isles.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  seems  to  have  been  of  the  first  order  of  intellect. 
He  neglected  nothing.  Notwithstanding  his  comparative 
power,  he  was  aware  of  his  inability  to  defend  his  people 
against  European  vexations  or  encroachment,  and,  with  a  view 
to  guard  against  all  contingencies,  he  made  a  formal  cession 
of  bis  dominions  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  an  act  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  his  successors,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
accepted  by  our  cabinet.  After  having  consolidated  his  power, 
and  established  a  profitable  and  extensive  system  of  commerce, 

\  !•  ••  *•  1*  rr*  •  t  •  1  •  •  •  t 


Riho,  a  young  man  of  good  intentions,  but  of  strong  passions, 
and  ambitious  of  power  and  distinction.  He  has  been  repre* 
sented  as  addicted  to  drinking,  but,  from  this  charge,  he  is 
defended  by  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume,  who  denies  the 
habit,  and  extenuates  the  occasional  excess,  by  an  emphatic 
reference  to  tbe  delinquencies  of  nobles  and  princes  among 
ourselves.  His  first  measures  exhibited  the  boldness  and  de¬ 
cision  of  his  character.  The  prompt  extinction  of  rebellion  by 
placing  himself  unguarded  in  the  hands  of  its  leader,  that  he 
might  overcome  by  argument  and  remonstrance,  rather  than 
by  arms ;  the  suppression  of  idolatry  ;  the  removal  of  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  disqualifications  that  placed  females 
iu  a  slate  of  degradation  ;  all  these  were  the  acts  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  determined  spirit.  Nor  were  these  things  hastily 
or  rashly  done.  Riho  Riho  took  counsel,  and  was  aided  by 
the  sanctioA  and  example  of  his  most  powerful  chieftains.  His 
visit  to  England,  too,  appears  to  have  been  neither  a  capricious 
nor  an  unadvised  step.  Independently  of  his  reasonable 
curiosity  to  witness  the  circumstances  of  European  society, 
and  the  sources  of  that  power  which  extended  its  signs  and 
intlucnces  so  far  from  its  centre,  he  was  anxious  to  arrange  a 
permanent  understanding  with  the  Government  of  Great 
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Brltiini  and  to  obtain  a  formal  and  auihoritativa  recopiitioa 
of  the  alliance  between  the  protected  and  protecting  naiiona* 
With  these  views,  he  embarked  in  an  Englisn  merchant  vessel 
commanded  bv  a  Captain  Starbuck,  an  Americaa,  to  whom 
dishonesty  ana  intrigue  are  very  unequivocally  imputed.  He 
refused  to  receive  on  board,  as  interpreter,  the  English  mis* 
sionary  Ellis ;  and  his  dealings  in  money  iransactioas  are  re* 
presented  as  the  very  reverse  of  honourable.  It  is  suggested, 
that  he  might  have  in  view  mors  important  objects,  and  that, 
if  circnmstances  had  favoured  his  machinations,  he  intended 
ultimately  to  inveigle  his  passengers  to  America,  and  there  to 
stipulate  for  the  cession  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  *  in 
^  exchange  for  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  kingdom.*  He 
had  taken  care  to  lighten  the  stock  purse  of  the  party  very 
seriously ;  and  he  probably  calculated,  that  when  the  remain* 
der  had  been  dissipated  in  England,  they  would  be  at  bis 
mercy  for  a  passage  back.  He  would  then  nave  conveyed  them 
to  the  United  States,  and  accomplished  the  rest  of  bis  purpose 
in  his  own  way. 

*  Wlien  Riho  Riho  embarked,  he  had  taken  twenty^five  thowmnd 
dollars  on  board  with  him.  Captain  Starbuck,  who  took  on  hiautlf 
to  regulate  the  king’s  expenditure,  alleged  that  three  thousand  had 
been  spent  during  their  short  stay  at  Rio  Janeiro,  a  certain  number 
on  the  road  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  and  these  were  the  only 
sums  he  could  account  for ;  although,  when  the  cash  ^eats  belong* 
ing  to  the  king  were  opened  st  the  B^k  of  England,  little  more  than 
teo  thousand  dollars  were  found.’ 

It  is  stated,  that  the  merchants  of  the  United  Stalea  are 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  port  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  be  well  suited  to  their  puipose. 
It  is,  moreover,  .broadly  intimated,  that  the  American  miasio* 
naries  at  Owhyhee  are  intriguing  for  an  influential  share  in  the 
general  political  administration.  However  all  this  may  be,  the 
Captaine  designs,  if  they  were  mischievous,  were  cot  short 
by  the  interveution  of  the  British  Government,  who,  very 
wisely  and  humanely,  appointed  a  guardian  to  Riho  Riho  and 
his  suite,  paid  them  every  attention,  and,  when  the  lamentable 
deaths  of  the  young  king  and  queen  bad  put  an  end  to  all  their 
speculations,  sent  noroe  their  remains  with  roysl  honours. 

The  behaviour  of  the  whole  party  is  describM  as  euemphry, 
while  in  this  country.  They  examined  every  thing  with  a 
curiosity  eager  but  not  rude ;  and,  when  they  were  introduced 
to  an  assembly  of  rank  $nd  fashion,  invited  by  Mr.  Canning 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  them,  if  any  of  the  *  wcU-dreesea 
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•  mob*  had  anticipated  amusement  at  the  uncouth  behaviour  of 
the  savages,  they  were  disappointed  at  finding, 

-  *  i  • 

*  that  not  the  slightest  embarrassment  or  awkwardness  was  displayed 
by  them,  and  that  the  king  knew  how  to  hold  his  state,  and  the  ereet 
to  do  their  service,  as  well  as  if  they  had  practised  all  their  lives  in 
European  courts*’ 

They  were  delighted  with  Westminster  Abbey;  the  music 
affected  them  much  ;  and  when  Riho  Riho  was  informed  that 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  lay  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel,  he  paused  on  tne  steps,  and  refused  to  enter.  The 
place,  he  said,  was  *  too  sacred.’  He  was  taken  to  Covent 
Carden  theatre ;  and  much  gratification  was  expressed  when  he 
learned  that  the  royal  box  had  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  his 
reception.  The  whole  party  were  averse  to  regular  hours  for 
meals  ;  they  ate  when  they  were  hungry,  and  could  not  learn 
the  habit  of  adjusting  the  appetite  to  particular  hours. . 

•  Their  greatest  luxury  was  oysters,  of  which  they  were  particu¬ 
larly  fond ;  and  one  day,  some  of  the  chiefs  having  been  out  to  walk, 
and  seeing  a  grey  mullet,  instantly  seized  it  and  carried  it  home,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  w  hole  party,  who,  on  recognizing  the  native 
fish  of  their  own  seas,  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  had  not  swam 
hither  on  purpose  for  them,  or  be  persuaded  to  wait  till  it  was  cooked 
before  they  ate  it.’ 

The  closing  scenes  were  extremely  affecting.  One  of  the 
suite,  who  had  been  left  on  board  in  charge  of  the  baggage, 
having  landed  at  different  places  in  the  river,  had  caught  tne 
measles,  and  communicated  the  infection  to  the  king  and 
ciueen.  The  former  was  affected  violently,  but  not  alarmingly : 
the  latter  exhibited  tho  most  dangerous  symptoms. 

'No  hope  remaining  of  the  queen’s  recovery,  her  liusband  was 
apprised  of  her  danger.  He  caused  himself  to  be  immediately  placed 
tn  hit  arm-chair  and  wheeled  to  her  apartment ;  when,  being  lifted 
upon  her  bed  and  placed  by  her  side,  he  embraced  her  affectionately, 
and  tlu^  both  wept  bitterly.  He  then  dismissed  the  attendants,  and 
they  remained  for  soiiie  time  alone  together.  Till  then,  the  king  was 
supposed  to  be  recovering;  'bat  it  was  understood,  that  at  this  mourn¬ 
ful  interview.  these  young  people ‘hud  agreed  that  one  should  not 
survive  the  other.  At  five  o’clock,  lie  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  hit 
own  bed,  w  here  lie  Ipy  without  speaking,  and  the  queen  died  about 
an  hour  after  he  left  her  ;  that  is,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  July,  182t. 

«  Liliah,  whose  dutiful  and  affectionate  behaviour  to  her  friend  and 
mistreas  had  been  most  exemplary,  now  took  charge  of  her  body, 
and  disposed  it  after  the  nnnner  of  her  country,  unclothing  it  to  the 
waist,  leaving  also  the  ancles  and  feel  bare,  and  carefully  dressing 
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tlic  hair  and  adorning  it  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  The,  king  now 
desired  the  body  might  be  brought  into  his  apartment,  and  laid  on  a 
small  bed  near  him ;  that  being  done,  he  sat'  up  looking  at  it,  but 
neither  speaking  nor  weeping..*  The'  medical  attendants  obienrod, 
that  the  state  of  Riho  Riho  was  such  as  to  render  it  highly  impropor 
to  keep  the  queen's  body  near  him,  and  it  was  tlierefore  proposed  Co 
him  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  away ;  but  he  sat  silent,  and  answered  no* 
one,  only  by  gestures  shewing  that  he  forbade  its  •  removaL  At 
length,  afler  much  persuasion,  and  then  leaving  him  to  himself  for  a 
time,  he  suddenly  made  signs  that  it  might  be  taken  away ;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  queen  was  again  placed  on. her  own  bed* 
From  this  day  the  king's  disorder  rapidly  increased;  the  loss  of  tlie* 
queen  decided  his  fate :  his  spirits  sank,  his  cough  increased,  and  ho- 
himself  declared  he  should  not  long  survive.  On  the  day  of  tha^ 
king's  decease,  he  was  supported  by  pillows,  and  said  little,  but  ro* 
peated  the  words,  **  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying within  the  curtains 
of  the  bed,  one  of  the  chiefs  sat  continually,  with  his  face  towards 
the  king,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  in  conformity,  as  they  said,  with 
their  native  customs.* 

It  was  much  regretted  by  the  King  of  England,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  arrange  an  interview  with  Riho  Riho ;  and  as 
early  as  convenient  after  the  decease  of  the  Eree-tubu^  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  introduced  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  at  Windsor. 
They  were  charmed  with  their  reception,  and  felt,  in  full  force, 
the  impression  of  that  mingled  grace  and  dignity  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  deportment  of  the  British  sovereign. 

•  On  the  22d  of  September  (1824),  they  finally  left  London,  and 
went  to  wait  at  Portsmouth  for  the  arrival  of  the  Blonde  from  Wool¬ 
wich . It  was  observed,  that  these  chiefs  never  forgot  a  person 

they  had  once  seen ;  and,  in  most  cases,  tlicy  had  remarked  some 
peculiarity  by  which  they  contrived  to  identify  even  those  whose 
names  they  had  never  heard.  They  inspired  great  interest  in  every 
society  in  London,  and  when  once  seen,  they  were  sure  to  be  re¬ 
membered  with  kindness.  They  returned  to  their  native  country 
loaded  with  presents  from  various  quarters,  and  have  carried*  back 
with  them  a  love  and  respect  for  England,  which  do  no  less  honour 
to  themselves  than  to  this  country.’  ' 

The  Blonde,  a  fine  frigate  of  46  guna,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Byron,  sailed  with  her  unusual  freight  from  Spithcad, 
Sept.  28th  ;  and  after  touching  at  Madeira,  Hio  de  Janeiro,  St. 
Catherine’s,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Albemarle^  Island,  ao* 
chored,  on  the  evening  of  May  the  4th,  in  Labaina  Bay,  Maui. 
They  had  previously  learned  from  a  fisherman,  that  the  absence 
of  Riho  Ki ho  had  encouraged  Taumuarii,  one  of  the ‘native 
chiefs,  to  revolt;  and,  as  he  was.  of  royal  descent,* he  l)ad 
found  little  difficulty  in  raising  a  party.  Karaimoku,  the  re- 
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gent,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  troops  and  exerting  himseK  to 

suppress  the  rebellion.  ^  - 

*•1  ’ 

*  At  Meuly  the  ereee  egreedf  it  would  be  proper  to  send  two  boiH 
died  men  in  csnoes  i  but  the  chiefs  themseWes,  either  drenduig  s 
renewal  cC  the  bloody  scenes  which  had  troubled  them  in  the  time  oC 
Tamehsineha,  or  mored  by  the  caprice  or  indolence  of  half-ctriliied 
men,  seemed  unwilling  to  join  the  expedition^  when  Kaikeoera,  an 
aged  chief,  came  among  them,  and  learning  the  cause  of  their  meet¬ 
ing,  and  their  backwardness  to  go  to  battle,  he  lifted  up  his  withered 
haiMls  and  said,  **  Hear  me,  ye  chiefk ;  ye  who  hare  warred  under 
the  great  Tam^aineha.  Karaimoku  and  I  were  bom  upon  the  same 
mountain  in  this  islaod ;  we  were  nourished  at'  the  same  breast,  and 
our  boytth  sports  were  in  common,  and  together  we  breasted  yonder 
foaming  wares.  In  manhood,  we  fought  side  by  side*  When  Ka* 
raimoktt  was  wounded,  I  slew  the  chief  whose  spear  bad  pierced  him ; 
and  though  1  am  now  a  dried  and  withered  leaf,  ncrer  be  it  said  that 
Kaikeoera  deserted  his  friend  and  brother  in  arms  in  time  of  need. 
Who  is  on  Karaimoku*s  side  ?  Let  him  launch  his  war  canoe  and 
follow  me**’  Tills  burst  of  eloquence  from  so  approved  a  warrior, 
aroused  the  chiefs ;  in  an  hour  all  the  war  canoes  in  and  near  La- 
heina  were  launched,  and  bore  six  hundred  men  to  Taui,  in  time  to 
join  Karaimoku  as  he  marched  to  attack  the  fort  of  Taumuarii. 

*  So  belored  is  this  chief,  that  as  they  approached  the  fort,  one  of 
hb  captains  cried  out,  O  Karaimoku,  you  are  the  chain  that  binds 
the  seven  islands  together ;  remain  in  safety,  1  beseech  you,  and  I 
wQI  lend  the  warriors  on  to  f.ghi.  If  your  light  b  extinguished,  our 
land  will  again  be  in  confusion.* 

Kinumoku,  however,  waa  not  a  man  to  resign  to  another 
the  poat  of  danger;  he  led  his  men  to  victory,  ami  the  insur¬ 
rection  waa  cru^ed. 

May  7t  Lord  Byron  landed,  and  had  an  official  interview 
with  the  recent  Karaimoku,  or  WilHam  PtU,  as  he  invariably 
atylea  himself,  as  having  been  the  prime  minister  of  Tameha- 
meha.  It  was  a  higluy  interesting  scene.  Kiaukiaiili,  the 
youimer  brother  of  Riho  Riho,  was  present,  with  his  sister, 
and  Rahumanu,  the  high-spirited  widow  of  Taroehameha,  and 
joint  regent  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  prince.  The  spectacle  svas  well  got  up,  and  every 
thing  passed  off  to  admiration.  Speeches  were  made,  the 
metenis  were  given,  and  young  Kiauliiauli,  to  his  unspeakable 
ddigbt,  was  aressed  up  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  with  sword, 
hat,  and  feather.  The  landing  of  the  bodies,  and  the  funeral  pro- 
cessioo,  were  equally  well  managed  ;  and  the  coffins,  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  with  ttiver  gilt  omafnents,  excited  in  a 
van  high  degree,  the  adariretion  of  dm  natives. 

Kaitunoku  iras  afiicted  with  dropay,  and,  tt  the  euggeelion 
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of  the  su^eoci  of  the  Blonde,  conseat^d  to  lubmit  to  the 
operation  of  tapping.  The  chiefs  who  were  in  no' 

little  anxiety  ana  doubt.  They  were  alarmea  the  very  idea 
of  an  <5beratioQ  60  formidable  in  apptmrnnoev  and.*  aerionaly 


unsnaken,  ana  nis  connaence  implicit.  *  my  nie,  ne  said, 
^  is  in  your  hands ;  do  as  you  think  good.*  old  queen 

supported  his  head,  kissing  his  forehead  repeatedly,*  and, 
though  not  easily  melted,  shedding  tears  profusely.  The  ope-» 
ration  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  he  has  since  relapsed,  and 
a  Russian  surgeon  has  again  performed  it,  though  with  a  less 
beneficial  effect.  The  chief  did  not  suffer  hia  infirmities  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  duties  of  his  oftice ;  he  presided  at  tbUi  difie- 
rent  councils,  whioh  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  ssltliag  the 
order  of  government,  and  in  all  transactions,  seems,^to4iaire 
manifested  much  wisdom  and  decision.  After  every  thkvgh^ 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  the  Blonde  weighed  utia  tta6d"jfor 
the  island  of  Owhyhee,  or,  as  more  properly  given  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  Hawaii,  where  she  anchored,  in  Byron  Bay,  bri  (l^  i3lh 

The  most  important  business  of  our  countrymcAoiPa^this 
island,  concerned  the  supplies  for  the  homeward  voyage i  jand 
their  most  interesting  occupation  consisted  iu  watching  the 
manners  and  pastimes  of  the  natives,  and  in  making  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  great  burning  mountain.  The  cratci  aaea  .'xiot 
appear  to  have  presented  so  magnificent  an  pspept,  as  when 
visited  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  lake  of  molten'  minerals;  Which 
heaved  in  glowing  surge  at  a  depth  of  thijrte^ 
bad  either  found  an  outlet,  or  sunk  to  its  ioienor  i^vernsT!  but 
enough  remained  to  excite  the  strongest  senaati9ni,,^f  Mmira- 
tionand  awe.  From  the  brink  of  me  *  dark,  ,  Jy^rd 


dtcan^ilgu  ot 
vayour ; 
iuffh 


*  or  grey,  or  led,  as  the  materials  which  the  )9apife  b 

*  on,  varied.*  The  details  which  we  have* so  , lately 

Mr.  Ellis’s  work,  render  it  unnecessary  ..to  m 


»Th  *T»  Wm‘ 


id  ^eir 


that  Lord  Byron  and  his  companions  contrived  to  ^d  ^eir 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater^  and^to  reCcb^one  df.^J^/cDUes. 
They  descended  932  Ceet,  to.  tSf /^Icdlge*  9ir'*‘gWHaw*^that 
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greater  difficulty,  they  reached  tlie  lowest  part,  400  feet  more. 
Still  they  were  not  satished  ;  but,  with  reckless  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  hardihood,  pushed  on,  over  the  uncertain  surface,  as  far 
ns  one  of  the  cones.  This  was  their  hie  tandem ;  for  the  wind 
changing,  drove  the  smoke  and  steam  down  upon  them  with 
such  violence  as  to  compel  a  quick  retreat.  '  Nothing  in  the 

*  whole  scene  was  more  striking  than  the  soft  hre-showcrs 

*  that  seemed  to  rain  dow  n  upon  the  burning  plain.*  The  parly 
took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  a  hut,  built  under 
circumstances  wnich  we  shall  presently  relate  ;  but  they  were 
not  permitted  to  indulge  in  unbroken  repose.  An  earthquake 
roused  them  at  midnight  from  their  sleep,  and  on  hastening  to 
the  crater,  they  perceived  a  new'  opening  throwing  up  stones 
and  flame,  with  tremendous  noise.  Fresh  streams  of  lava  w  ere 
flowing  in  all  directions,  and  even  the  dark  portions  of  the 
surface  heaved  with  the  internal  commotion.  Not  long  before 
this,  the  same  scenes  had  been  visited  from  motives  of  a  fur 
higherkind  than  those  of  scientitic  curiosity. 

*  The  hut  in  which  wc  passed  the  night,  had  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  ocU  of  moral  courage,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  performed  ; 
and  the  actor  was  a  woman,  and,  as  we  arc  pleased  to  call  it,  a  savage. 

*  Kapiolanif  tlie  wife  of  Nahi,  a  female  chief  of  the  highest  rank, 
had  recently  embraced  Christianity ;  and  desirous  of  propagating  it, 
and  of  undeceiving  the  natives  as  to  their  false  gods,  she  resolved  to 
climb  the  mountain,  descend  into  the  crater,  and  by  thus  bravinff  the 
volcanic  deities  in  their  very  homes,  convince  the  inhabitants  or  the 
island,  that  God  is  God  alone,  and  that  the  false  suhordinatc  deities 
existed  only  in  the  fancy  of  their  weak  adorers.  Thus  detcrmineil, 
and  accompanied  by  a  missionary,  she,  with  part  of  her  family,  and  a 
number  of  followers,  both  of  her  own  vassals  and  those  of  other  chiefs, 
ascended  Peli.  At  the  edge  of  the  first  precipice  that  bounds  the 
sunken  plain,  many  of  her  followers  and  companions  lost  courage 
and  turned  buck ;  at  the  second,  the  rest  earnestly  entreated  her  to 
desist  from  her  dangerous  enterprise,  ond  forbear  to  tempt  the  power¬ 
ful  god  of  the  fires.  But  she  proceeded,  and,  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  crater,  caused  the  hut  we  were  now  sheltered  in  to  be  constructed 
h>r  herself  and  people.  Here  she  was  again  assailed  by  their  en¬ 
treaties  to  return  liomc,  and  their  assurances,  that  if  she  |>er8istcd  in 
violating  the  houses  of  the  goddess,  she  would  draw  on  licrsclf  and 
those  with  her,  certain  destruction.  Her  answer  was  noble  : — •*  1  will 
descend  into  the  crater,’*  said  she,  **  and  if  I  do  not  return  safe,  then 
continue  to  worship  Peli :  but  if  I  come  back  unhurt,  you  must  learii 
to  adore  the  God  who  created  Peli.**  8he  accordingly  went  down 
the  steep  and  difficult  side  of  the  crater,  accompanied  by  a  missionary, 
and  by  some  whom  love  or  duty  induced  to  follow  her.  Arrived  at 
the  bottom,  she  pushed  a  stick  into  the  liquid  lava,  and  stirred  the 
ashes  of  the  burning  Jake.  The  charm  of  superstition  was  at  that 
puMucot  broken.  Those  who  had  expected  to  see  the  goddess,  armed 
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wiih  flame  and  sulphurous  smoke>  burst  forth  and  destroy  the  dariiw 
heroine  who  thus  braved  her  in  her  very  sanctuaj^i  were  awe*struck 
wlicn  they  saw  Uie  fire  remain  innocuous,  and  the  flames  roll  harmless 
as  though  none  were  present.  They  acknowledged  the'  greatness  of 
ihc  God  of  Kapiolani ;  and  from  that  lime,  few  indeed  have  been  the 
oiferings,  and  little  the  reverence  offered  to  the  fires  of  Pell.* 

Until  the  visit  of  Lord  Byron,  the  '  Royal  Morai,’  where 
the  bones  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Island  are  said  to  he  pre¬ 
served,  had  been  held  sacred,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  idols, 
wooden  and  wicker;  but  Karaimoku  gave  permission  to  his 
lordship,  not  only  to  examine  it,  but  to  carry  oH'us  much  of  its 
contents  ns  he  should  think  proper.  The  license  was  acted 
upou  so  efTectively  that,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
priest  who  acted  as  guardian,  nearly  the  whole  furniture  of  tho 
place  was  transported  to  the  Blonde.  The  old  man,  however, 
was  no  bigot,  lie  related  an  anecdote  of  his  youth  that  is 
worth  repeating. 

'  One  morning,  his  father  had  placed  the  usual  ofiering  of  fish  and 
pol  before  the  Nui  Akua^  or  Great  Spirit.  The  son,  having  spent  m 
long  day  in  an  unsuccessful  fishing  expedition,  returned,  and,  tempted 
by  hunger,  devoured  the  food  of  the  gods.  But  first  he  placed  hit 
hands  on  the  eyes  of  the  idol,  and  found  they  saw  not  |  and  then  his 
hand  into  his  mouth,  but  it  did  not  bite ;  and  then  be  threw  hb 
mantle  over  the  image,  and  ate ;  and,  replacing  the  ^wl,  removed  the 
mantle,  and  went  bu  way.  Being  reproved  by  his  fkther,  he  said— 
Father,  1  spoke  to  him,  and  he  heard  not ;  I  put  my  hand  into  hb 
mouth,  and  he  felt  not;  1  placed  tapa  over  hb  eyes,  and  he  saw  not; 
1  therefore  laughed  and  ate.”  **  Son,”  said  the  old  priest,  **  thou 
hast  done  unwbely :  ’tb  true,  the  wood  neither  sees  nor  hears,  but 
the  Spirit  above  observes  all  our  actions.”  * 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  frigate  sailed  for  England,  leaving 
a  consul  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
promote,  as  far  as  feasible,  the  advance  of  civilization  and  good 
government  among  the  islanders.  Strange  things  are  intimated 
respecting  Mr.  Bingham  and  his  felldw  missionaries; — we 
wish,  most  sincerely,  that  Mr.  Ellis  were  on  the  spot,  lib  in¬ 
telligence  and  moderation  might  prevent  much  mischief,  lie 
would  have  a  difficult  task,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  he  it 
quite  equal  to  cope  with  all  the  irritabilities  and  telfishnettet 
which  might  encounter  him  in. its  performance* 

On  the  8th  of  August,  in  20®.  8'.  S.  lat.  and  167^i  20'.  W* 
long.,  the  Blonde  came  in  sight  of  an  island  not  laid  down  in 
any  of  the  charts.  Some  of  the  officers  landed,  and  found 
this  solitary  islet  inhabited,  and  by  Christians.  Two  ^  fine- 
*  looking  men’  came  on  board,  and  presented  their  credentiab 
as  teachers  appointed  by  the  missiouarics  at  Otaheite.  When 
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the  party  landed  from 'the  fngate,  they  wefe  *  met  .by.ith^  noh 
tifet  in  the  moat  friendly  manner,  and  led'tthroughl.a  thiok^ 
shady  wood,  continually  improTing  in  beauty,  untn  th^y  oame 
to  a  bright  green  lawn,  on  which  stood  the  fmaslonartee*  d#eM«> 
ings,  *  two  of  the  prettiest  white^washed  cottages  iniagtnabt^'/ 
The  interior  answered  to  the  outside  appearances  :  boarded 
floors,  sofa  and  chairs,  windows  with  Venetian  shutters,  white 
curtained  beds,  and  ramished  floor-cloths,  were  among  the 
conreniences  and  decorations  of  these  villas  of  Mauti.  A 
church  stood  near,  of  oval  form,  with  carved  pulpit  and  rcad- 
iug-desk,  and  witli  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hun« 
dim  people.  The  island  belongs  to  the  king  of  Atui,  who, 
having  been  induced  to  destroy  his  idols,  visited  this  spot  in 
company  with  two  English  missionaries,  destroyed  the  morah, 
committed  the  wooden  gods  to  the  flames,  and  left  the  two  na¬ 
tive  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

*  On  our  return  to  the  beach,  one  of  the  missionaries  attended  us. 
As  we  retraced  our  steps  through  the  wood,  the  warbling  of  the  birds, 
whose phimage  was  as  rich  as  it  was  new  to  us, — the  various-tinted 
huttorflies  that  fluttered  across  our  path— the  delicious  climate— the 
aiagoificent  forest  trees— and,  above  all,  the  perfect  union  and  liar« 
mony  existing  among  the  natives,— presented  a  succession  of  agree* 
able  pictures  which  could  not  fail  to  delight  us/ 

Their  next  point  was  Valparaiso,  where  their  stay  was  short ; 
and,  in  company  with  other  English  frigates,  they  sailed  for 
Conception,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  •  of  making  ac^ 
quaintance  with  the  Araucanian  chiefs,  and  of  witnessing  the 
evolutions  of  their  cavalry.  A  grand  review  had  been  ap^ 
pointed,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  for  the  ma^ 
rines  of  the  British  squadron,  300  in  number ;  and  the  chief¬ 
tains  had  promised  to  exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  native  troops.  Men  and  horses  were  alike  savage  in 
their  appearance.  The  whole  scene,  which  furnished  a  holiday 
to  the  inhabitants  for  many  miles  round,  is  well  described. 

*  At  the  command  of  Venanclo,  they  went  through  their  exercise. 
Ob  a  given  si^al  they  galloped  off  at  once,  brandishing  their  spears, 
and  uttering  me  roost  discordant  cries ;  then  stopped  suddenly  and 
drew  up  in  a  body,  round  which  the  chiefs  galloped  repeatedty ;  then 
they  dismounted  aiid  advanced  as  if  to  charge  on  foot,  beating  time 
witn  their  lances,  and  working  themseWet  up  by  shouts  and  howling 
almost  to  frenzy.  AAer  this  exhibition,  our  marines  performed  their 
cvolulioiui,  to  tne  great  delight  both  of  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
•peolatort ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  was  very  interesting*  The 
•urfOttoding  country  was  very  beautiful ;  our  station,  ob  a  ^^.pn 
the  promontory  of  Talcahuana,-pcQuliarly  sac  groves  aid’d^ai^ed 
grouptt  of  trees  surrounded  us,  between  whrch,  on  one  hand,  was  ihe 
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▼tW  of  the  majestic  Bio  Bmi»  whose  broad<  weieie  were  winding  pest 
the  cky,  throi^  rich  woods  and  fields»  ol  the  Ibol  of  lofty  moon* 
taios.  On  the  other  side  lay  the  hay»  in  which  4he  British  abip^ 
ouietl  j  at  anchor,  were  dressed  with  Asm  in  honour  of  the  di^«  1^10 
tore*groand  was  filled  wHh  three  eery  difierent  races  of  men.  The 
wild,  aoconquered  Arauconian  Indians,  the  original  possessors  of  t^ 
soil ;  the  native  Chilians,  sprung  from  the  Indian  owner,  and  the 
Spanish  usurper  of  the  country ;  and  ourselves,  whose  presence  here, 
a  century  ago,  would  have  bodeid  war  in  both  hemispheres,  W  who 
are  now  the  protectors  of  the  peace,  nay  the  very  esistence  of  the 
country.  Nor  were  the  external  difierences  of  appearance  less  striking 
than  the  moral  distinction  of  the  three  races.  We  were  dressed  in  the 
modem  European  naval  costume ;  the  Chilians  in  their  broad  hats, 
and  handsome  striped  ponchos ;  apd  the  Indians  irith  little  clothing 
beyond  what  decency  requires  t  so  that  there  wanted  nothing  to.cooi* 
plete  the  picturesque  in  ml  the  various  groupes  that  we  formed*  . 

On  the  homeward  passage,  after  leaving  St.  Helena,  the 
Blonde  fell  in  with  a  wreck,,  water-logged,  out  prevented  from 
sinking  by  the  lading,  which  was  of  timber.  Her  masts  were 
shattered ;  her  rigging  and  canvass  were  in  shreds*  r  The  sea 
had  swept  the  decks ;  but,  when  the  frigate  neared  her,  six 
human  ngures  made  their  appearance  in  the  last  stage  of 
famine  and  misery.  They  had  been  thirty-two  days  without 
any  food  but  the  flesh  of  their  dead  companions ;  they  hsd 
seen  other  vessels,  which  had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  aid 
them ;  and  they  were  all  that  remained  of  seventeen.  One 
ship,  an  American,  staid  near  them  two  days,  hailed  them, 
and  proposed  to  them  to  make  a  raft  and  come  on  board  ;  ll>ut 
they  had  neither  tools  nor  materials,  nor,  if  these  had  been  at 
hand,  strength  to  use  them.  The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  Arne; 
rican  captain  durst  not  risk  his  boat.  He  reluctantly  bore 
up,  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  It  is  singular,  that  not  onl 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  saved,  but  that  the  wreck  itsel 
should  afterwards  have  been  navigated  into  port.  Lord  Napier, 
in  the  Diamond  frigate,  fell  in  wim  it  in  the  following  summer  i 
and,  as  the  nature  of  his  service  did  not  allow  him  time  enough 
Co  tow  it  into  port,  he  |put  on  board  a  suflicient  number  of 
hands,  volunteers,  to  pilot  the  ship  into  the  Azores,  wtore 
she  was  so  far  refittea  as  to  reach  England  in  safe^  wtf^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  cargo.  ^ 

The  Blonde  anchored  at  Spitbead,  March  15tb,  1826>.  '  Z 
The  plates  are  pleasing,  but,  assuredly,  do  not, exhibit  the 
most  interesting  or  characteristic  scenery  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  They  are  merely  aquatinted.  The  view  of  the  great 
crater,  Kairauea,  is  a  decided  failure,  although  theidrawiag 
has  evidently  been  made  by  a  practised  band.  It  conveys  ne 
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{idequate  idea  of  ike  magnitude,  and  still  less  of  the  depth,  of 
tliat  tremendous  chasm.  The  delineation  of  such  a  scene  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  skill  and  knowledge  both  of  eH'ect  and  of 
perspective,  a  combination  of  eye  and  science  that  is  far 
beyond  the  range  of  a  common- jdace  artist.  The  plan  (if  we 
may  so  term  it)  of  the  spot,  is  mucli  more  satisfactory.  Tlie 
portraits  are  interesting,  and  have  been  carefully  engraved. 
We  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
Islands:  its  place  is  ill  supplied  by  a  meagre .  sketch,  on  a 
Muall  scale,  of  the  *  truck  of  il.  M.  S.  Blonde.’  An  appendix 
contuins  a  few  papers  on  scientific  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 


Art.  II.  Declaration  contre  V Intolerance  du  Canton  de  Vattd*  Par 
M.  Gardes,  Pasteur  a  Nismes.  pp.  8.  8vo.  Paris,  1826. 

T'lIE  country  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland  is  about  the  size  of  the 
■  county  of  Essex  :  its  population  is  estimated  at  a  little 
more  than  14*2,000.  It  had  been,  for  almost  three  centuries, 
de|)endent  upon  the  Canton  of  Berne ;  but  the  changes  cou- 
Hcqucnt  upon  the  French  Revolution  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
separate  Canton ;  being  now,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  ad¬ 
ministration,  an  independent  republic,  w  hile,  for  all  objects  of 
alliance  and  defence,  it  is  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  Confede¬ 
ration.  The  seat  of  government  is  Lausanne,  and  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  an  aristocratical  Council  of  State,  The 
people  have  Tong  borne  the  character  of  enlightened  and  libe¬ 
ral  ;  but  recent  events  have  forcibly  and  painfully  proved  that 
they  do  not  possess  a  government  worthy  of  them.  Its  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  is  Protestant  and  Presbyterian,  noini- 
nallv  Cnlvinistic.  The  Reformation  w'as  introduced  in  1536, 
hy  Viret  and  his  coadjutors,  Farel  and  Le  Comte.  When  the 
destructive  agitations  of  the  two  communions,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  subsided,  the  lamentable  result  was  a  system  of 
mutual  intolerance,  as  to  religion,  between  the  Cantons  which 
were  closely  joined  in  political  union,  but  which  could  not 
mutually  grant  and  accept  religious  freedom.  Some  of  these 
districts  remained  exclusively  and  intolerantly  Catholic  ;  others 
became  exclusively  and  intolerantly  Protestant.  The  clianges 
produced  by  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  effected  some 
relaxation  of  the  old  and  miserable  system.  That  this  altera¬ 
tion  was  not,  however,  a  matter  of  principle,  but  of  narroiy^ 
minded  and  political  expediency,  is  too  evident  from  the  re¬ 
cent  conduct  of  the  Lausanne  Council  towards  its  own  fellow- 
citizens  ;  conduct  bettor  befitting  the  days  of  Hildebrand  than 
the  ogc  of  liberty  and  reason. 
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^  On^  of  first  fruits  of  the  Reformation  in  this  part  of 
SuntzerlnnH  whs  the  estublish merit  of  an  academy  and  an  on* 
(imi'ed  ccdle^e,  tfhidh  have  fioiirished  to  this  day;  and  whiclu 
in  regard  of  the  noniber  of,  professorships,  the  eminence  of 
those  who  have  filled  them,  and  tlie  resort  of  students  to  the 
lheolop:ica),  scientific,  aiul  literary  advantages  there  enjoyed, 
might  with  great  justice  have  claimed  the  name  and  privileges 
of  a  University. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent  where  Protestantism 
was  erected  into  the  State  religion,  it  has  run  the  unhappy  de* 
scent  of  exclusiveness,  formalism,  lukewarmness,  inditfereiice, 
and  then  a  silent  abandonment  of  evangelical  doctrine,  llie 
Pays  de  Vaud  did  not  form  an  exception  to  this  course  of  de¬ 
gradation.  Mr.  Gibbon’s  long  residence  at  Lausanne  enabled 
him  to  attest,  as  he  does  with  evident  delight,  the  apparent 
extinction  of  *  Calvinistic  prejudices.*  Yet,  some  causes 
niained,  (we  fear  that  the  rivalry  of  Geneva  was  one  of  them# 
wiiich  produced  a  semblance  of  nearer  approach  to  evangelical 
principles  than  was  approved  in  some  other  places  ;  and  ^thia 
advantage  was  aided,  in  various  instances,  by  the  sincere 
faith  and  practical  piety  of  individuals  in  private  and  in  public 
stations.  The  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Lausanne, 
and  the' concomitant  exertions  to  revive  religion  by  other  means, 
gave  a  strong  impulse  to  inquiry,  and  encouragement  to'prayer. 
These  providential  events  were  followed  by  so  extensive  aa 
excitement  of  religious  feeling,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  most  remarkable  effusiom 
of  Divine  inHueiice.  V  llie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  straiten¬ 
ed  ;  and  these  are  IIIS  doings.**  These  heart-cheering  and 
truly  glorious  displays  of  Divine  grace,  have  occurred  .within 
the  last  five  or  six  years ;  and  we  exult  in  the  information  that 
they  are  still  continued. 

One  of  the  two  professors  of  divinity  in  the  academy  of 
Lausanne  had  particularly  directed  his  lectures  to  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  concerning  the  Deity, 
atonement,  and  grace  of  Christ.  The  effect  upon  his  auditors 
was  great.  A  new  life  and  energy  appeared  among  the  studen^, 
and  the  younger  ministers.  Evangelical  principles  were  npt 
left  to  slumber  in  the  .  formalities  of  the  academic  hall,  but 
were  brought  forth  into  the  exemplification  of  experience  and 
action.  Ihe  Professor  became  alarmed,  lie  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  pupils  had  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  length- 
of  his  cord  ;  and  (O  w^eakness  and  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart !)  he  became  a  chief  instrument  in  procuring  those  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  which  have  brought  scandal  upon  his 
country. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  awakened  spirit  of 'piety  operated,  in 
it  accustomed  characteristic,  and.  we  mig^t  any.  ahnoet  inevi* 
table  course.  The  Christians  spake  often  one  to  another  ;** 
and.  in  several  towns  and  villa^^.  held  meetinga  for  devotion 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  meetings,  eminently 
useful  as  they  are  when  judiciously  conducted,  are  obviously 
liable  to  misuse,  and  to  become  ensnaring  to  honest,  but  indis¬ 
creet  persons.  It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  seal, 
united  with  inexperience,  had  broken  out  into  some  impru¬ 
dences.  which  might  have  furnished  occasion,  plausible  though 
unjust,  for  blame  and  reproach.  But  we  have  good  reason  mr 
believing  that  nothing  of  that  kind  has  occurred ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  exemplary  Christian  wisdom  has  been 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  time,  the  length,  the  method, 
and  the  attendants  upon  those  services.  They  were  usually 
held  on  the  Sunday  evening ;  the  season  when  social  meet¬ 
ings  among  all  classes  have  been  '  long  the  general  custom, 
from  the  eoierie  of  tlie  politest  people  in  the  place,  in  whose 
party  the  clergyman  was  often  found,  down  to  the  dance  on 
the  green,  and  the  noisy  vulgarity  of  the  public  boose.  Tbs 
worthies  of  the  latter  kind,  nnding  out  a  few  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  sssemhling  for  religious  purposes,  assailed  them  with 
bootings  and  execmtiotis.  and  soon  with  formidable  missiles 
and  personal  outrage.  In  several  cases,  very  serious  corporal 
injury  was  indicted.  The  magistracy  refused  protection  to  the 
sufferers;  and.  both  by  Uiis  impunity  and  by  direct  instigation, 
the  lowest  of  the  populace  were  encouraged  iu  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  which  approached,  at  least,  to  incendiarism  and  mur¬ 
der. 

The  cast  of  M.Chavannes.  a  suffragan  clergyman  (the  same 
as  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England)  of  Aubonne.  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen.  The  meetings  began  by  a  smaH  number 
of  persons  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  attend  his  family  wor¬ 
ship.  on  the  Lord's  day  evening.  Others  asked  the  same  pri¬ 
vilege  ;  and  gradually,  tlie  nun^r  increased  to  forty  or  fifty* 

•  \V  nen  1  saw,*  says  he. 

*  the  meeting  become  so  numerous,  and  likely  to  be  still  more  so.  I 
frsred  lest,  along  with  the  chief  motive  which  brought  these  atten¬ 
dants  to  my  house,  some  artifice  of  Satan  might  glide  into  the  heart, 
and  destroy  the  benefit  of  those  instructions  from  the  word  of  God 
which  I  gave  them  ;  lest  they  should  take  up  s  high  opinion  of  them¬ 
selves  I  lest  they  should  indulge  an  elevation  of  pride  above  others 
who  would  not  or  could  not  partake  of  the  instructions  which  they 
received ;  and  lest,  becsuac,  in  coming  and  returning,  they  had  to 
endure  ridicule,  outrage,  threats,  and  sometimes  actual  violence 
from  s  great  number  of  scofiers  who  gathered  on  the  road,  they 
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•koiMmkfra  rtih^ouBnew  Mil  merii  of  jiU  lUb.  I  iftiil  to  Umu 
thot  M^ey^ooght  ibiok  thamMlfo^.mofO. worthy  thio  odiortt 

tha4'oii  the  contrary,  1  hoped  they  had  bote  brought  to  Biy  houit 
only  by  a  real  feeling  of  their  tint  and  their  apiiitual  aeceaahiea  i  that 
the  Lord  calls  to  hiroaelf  onl^  tboae  who  are  labouring  and  heavily 
laden  under  the  sighs  and  weight  of  their  tranagreaMona ;  that,  k 
they  began  to  think  highly  of  themselves  and  value  thematlvea  *  apon 
any  thing  in  the  tight  of  God,  they  did  not  even  oompfehend  the 
merciful  invitations  of  the  goi^l,  still  leae  comply  with  than ;  that 
«  God  reaiata  the  proud,  but  gtvea  grace  to  tba  hunible  ;*  that  it  ia  aaa 
the  riffhteoua,  or  thoae  wliotnink  themaolvea  such,  whoa  Jeaua  cease 
to  se^  and  aave,  but  thoae  who  feel  themaelvea  to  be  ainoera,  con¬ 
demned  and  aocuraed  by  the  law  of  God,  and  tbua  in  riiernaelvca 
entirely  lost  before  biro ;  that.it  was  their  duty  to  abstain  froin  any 
condemnatory  judgment  of  thoae  unhappy  persona  who  oppose  the 
truth  and  au^  as  receive  it ;  and  that,  on  tne  contrary,  they  should 
only  pity  such  persons,  love  them,  bless  them,  do  tHm  good,  and 
pray  for  them,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  direction  to  bis  dtscipl^ 

1  was  afraid  also,  lest  any  of  them  should  be  induoed  to  neglect  the 
public  worship  in  the  churches  i  lest,  through  indolanoe  or  piw^ 
rence  for  the  novelty,  they  should  disregard  the  innructiaiis  given 
them  in  the  public  services  of  the  day,  and  reserve  ibemaalves  Ibr 
those  of  the  evening.  1  informed  them  that,  if  they  had  a  oinccve 
seal  for  God  and  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  the  edect  would  bo 
quite  otherwise,  and  that  they  would  seek  with  avidity  all  opportu^ 
nitics  of  obtaining  edification.  1  further  exhorted  them,  if  even  they 
did  not  always  find  in  the  churches  the  benefit  which  they  might  have 
wished,  ^to  pray  and  wait  for  better  times,  and  so  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any,  to  the  Jew  or  to  the  Greek,  or  to 
the  church  Sf  God  ;  that  the  gospel  might  at  last  ba  preached  In  tlie 
churches  more  genemlly  than  it  la  at  present ;  that  we  had  ttiH  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith  sod  other  evangelical  books,  the  public 
documents  of  the  doctrines  of  our  natbnal  church ;  that  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  consecrated  by  the  word  of  God 
which  the  minister  recites ;  and  that  we  ought  thus  to  maintaia  oom^ 
munion  with  the  institutions  of  our  church,  as  they  had  been  establish¬ 
ed  by  our  ancestors  and  blessed  to  them,  however  much  we  deplore 
its  subsequent  revolt ;  and  that,  in  the  event,  it  may  please  the  God 
of  all  mercy  to  restore  Hfb  to  the  fallen  frame. 

*  But  prejudice  and  irritation  kept  pa^  with  the  increase  of '6ur 
numbera.  This  was  soon  openly  roan^ened  by  calumnious,  ioifiltiqg, 
and  even  murderous  language,  and  by  blasphemous  outcriaa 
the*  Lord,  and  against iiis  Anoint^  our  Saviour.  There  was  scasody 
any  statement  too  absurd,  in  the  invention  and  cirooUlkm  of  whiM  a 
maiigoant  delight  was  not  taken  t  such,  for  instance,  as  th^i 
**  That  we  supposed  the  Father  now  become  too  old,  and  that  theror 
fore  we  spake  only  about  the  Son ;  that  we  were  returning  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that  we  had  politicid  views,  and  maintained 
iecrei  relations  with  certain  foreign  powers,  in  order  to  betray  our 
country  to  them ;  that  1  distribute  mooey  among  those  who  resorted 
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tfime;.that  we  «were stilly  people  indeed,  to  tpetid  OHr^fime  and' 
imios  in  tearching  into  reiigious  inaUers  ;  some  eren  nuNnlnkied  that 
there  it  no  Cliriai,  uo  feaurrection ;  that  all*  the i  AfdaiMiv  muat  ba, 
killed/’  drc«  dec.  Those  who  thought  themselves  the  most  knowing, 
nfllrnacd  tluit  three  classes  only  of  pc(mle  could  attend  ray  meet- 
ings  ;  notorious  criminals/ seeking  relief  from  the  terrors  of  their 
guilt;  or  weak-headed  fanatics,  ready  to  embrace  any  new  notions ; 
or  interested  persons,  expecting  to  make  pecuniary  advahtiige. 
These  and  many  such  reports  were  circulated  among  dl  classes  of 
society.;  while  none  of  ihetr  authors  and  propagators  ever  took  the 
trouble  of  coming  a  single  time  to  my  meetings,  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  own  cars,  thougli  it  was  well  known 
that  my  doors  were  open  to  all  comers.’  liecit  des  Fails,  &c«  pat 
Mans.  J.  D.  A.  Lhavannes.  Geneva,  1823.  pp.  9—13. 

'  But  it  was  not  by  turbulence  and  outrage  alone,  that  these 
peaceable  means  of  religious  edification  were  assailed.  M. 
Ourtat,  a  clergyman  of  great  influence  at  Lausanne,  circu- 
ated  a  letter  containing  most  pious  and  Christian  arguments 
ajtHinst  the  novel  practice.  Of  these,  one  was,  that  it  violated 
thdiaw  of  evangelical  charity, — that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
love  to  the  brethren; — bf.cause  it  implied  a  censure  upon 
those  nnmerons  and  respectable  pastors  and  suffragans  who 
were  in  the  kind  and  condescending  practice  of  spending  the 
Sunday  evening  in  pleasant  card-parties  w  ith  the  genteel  fami¬ 
lies  of  tlieir  parishioners. 

We  know  not  whether  INI.  Curtat  and  his  party  distrusted  the 
efhcacy  of  their  logic,  but  they  delayed  not  to  seek  another 
kind  of  strength,  and  this  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining. 
On  Jan.  15,  18‘24,  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
published  an  Kdict  (Arr^t^),  which,  after  a  preamble  remark¬ 
able  for  absurdity  and  falsehood,  prohibits  all  assemblies  for 
religious  worship,  excepting  those  of  the  National  Church, 
under  severe  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  was 
nccompanitul  oy  a  long  Circular  Letter  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  the  Municipalities  of  the  Canton,  detailing  nllega- 
liong  of  complaint,  and  urging  a  strict  execution  of  the  Edict. 
In  this  production,  the  Council  gravely  asserts,  that  it '  has  not 
‘  wyiew  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  private  opinions  on  re- 
'  Ilgious  subjects,  or  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  thought ;  but 
‘"that  its  only  object  is  to  maintain  order,  public  quiet,  and 
•  religious  peace.’  The  free  and  happy  Vaudois  may  think,  it 
seems,  and  enjoy  their  lAoug/ds ;  so  prodigious  is  the  lil)eraiity 
of  their  repuhlicnn  senators  !  They  have  only  to  give  up  the 
trivial  up|>cndages  of  speaking  and  acting  as  their  thoughts 
may  dictate.  This  wise  and  learned  Council  further  protests, 
llwt  it  did  not  design,  *  by  any  means,  to  harass  the  con- 
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*  fieieDces  or  tlio  religious  opinions  of  soy  psison,  or  to  eoler 
<  into  any  ihsojogtcal  discussions:*  and  yet»  it  charges  th« 
M6fnkr$  (adoptiog  the  calumnious  by^-w^  which  denotee 
kypocritei)  with  teaching  and  preaching  doctrines  which  are 
described  as  destroying  the  morality  of  actions,  and  subvert^ 
ing  social  order;  with  having  actnaily  *  set  up,  in  some  places. 

*  public  and  regular  worship  [un  veritable  culte  public  et  rtgu* 

*  lih) and,  in  fine,  *  seeking  to  make  proselytes/ 

Another  Edict,  not  less  admirable  as  an  emanation  of  wis* 

doin  and  a  specimen  of  legislation,  was  issued  on  the  20th  of 
May  following.  It  explains  and  applies  the  former,  so  that 
tlie  prohibition  shall  include,  as  an  unlawful  assembly,  even 
the  daily  domestic  worship,  if  any  person  not  belonging  to  the 
family  be  present ;  it  points  the  sword  of  law  more  directly 
against  what  it  calls  *  acts  of  proselytism  or  seduction  ana 
it  specifies  the  penalties  to  be — *  a  fine  not  exceeding  600 
‘  fi*ancs  (£25), — prohibition  from  a  particular  commune, — con- 

*  finement  within  the  boundaries  of  a  commune  for  a  period 

*  not  exceeding  one  year, — imprisonment  with  due  discipline 

*  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year, — or  banishment  from  the 
‘  Canton  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years.* 

Our  readers  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
the  doctrines  which  aroused  the  horror  of  the  Landaminan  and 
tlie  Council  of  State,  were  no  other  than  those  of  the  very 
Confession  of  Faith  which,  since  1566,  has  been  the.  legal 
formulary  of  their  own  National  Church.  We  have  before  us 
an  Address,  which  we  wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  In¬ 
sert  at  length,  to  those  *  Most  Honourable  Gentlemen,*  from 
three  of  the  Ministers  who  were  shortly  afterwards  prosecuted 
and  banished.  It  was  presented  only  two  or  three  days  before 
the  issuing  of  the  first  Edict  just  mentioned.  We  can  extract 
hut  a  paragraph  or  two. 

*  Our  fathers  having  been  brought  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  and  faith  in  it,  deemed  it  their  duty,  both  for  the  informatioo  oT 
the  other  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe,  and  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  return  of  false  doctrines  amon^  themselves,  to  draw  up 
declarations  of  their  belief.  The  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith  wee 
then  published,  and  was  approved  by  the  Churches  of  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  Poland,  Scotland,  Hungaiy,  and  Germany.  That 
Confession  remains  in  the  midst  of  us,  an  inestimable  monument  of 
the  true  and  solid  piety  of  our  ancestors  in  general,  and  paiticalarly 
of  their  spiritual  guides ;  of  their  undisguis^  and  sincere  odoratioa 
of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  of  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  wurd.  Happy  should  we  be,  it  we  could  say  that  thia 
is  the  expression  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  pastors  and  people 
in  bur  days.  But,  on  the  contrary,  by  little  and  little,  we  h^e 
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entirely  departed  from  the  goftncl.  Our  confession  of  laitli,  ibe.pUin 
and  faithful  exposition  of  trutns  which  bring  salvation  to  every  one 
who  believeth,  is  preserved  in  form,  but  set  aside  2n  substance.  Oar 
liturgies  and  catechisms  have  been  changed,  and  have  become,  ?n 
more  respects  than  one,  contrary  to  the  word  of  Ood  ;  and  church 
discipline  has  been  completely  annihilated. 

*  .Nioreover,  since  the  Hternal  (xml  lias  vouchsafed  to  impart  anew 
to  our  country  the  spiritual  blessings  which  in  former  times  lie  |)Oured 
out  on  our  fathers,  and  which  he  is  now  dispensing  to  olmost  all  the 
nations  of  the  world;  since  ho  has  favoured  us  to  know  and  proacii 
the  gospel  of  truth,  and  thus  to  be  really  in  harmony  with  the  con* 
feaiinn  of  faith  which  is  still  professed  to  be  that  ot  the  Church  of 
our  Canton  ;  wc  have  been  loolced  upon  by  almost  all  our  countrymen, 
both  clergy  ond  people,  ns  the  teachers  of  a  new  and  hitlicrto  un¬ 
known  doctrine ;  we  liavc  been  cciiMurod  and  reproached  in  various 
ways,  while  our  rensoiiahic  remonstrances  have  been  refused  a  hear- 
ing ;  we  and  our  hretliren  have  been  made  the  objects  of  threats  and 
actual  injuries  ;  wc  are  denied  redress,  uiul  cast  out  from  protection.' 

These  admirable  men  then  proceed  to  stale  their  principles  and 
conduct,  in  their  way  of  preaching,  worship,  and  discipline,  and 
in  their  uniinpeaclinble  obedience  to  the  civil  laws  of  their  country; 
and  also  frankly,  but  most  respectfully,  to  avow, that  they  cannot 
recede  from  the  attempt  to  carry  into  etiect  their  conscientious 
convictions,  and  that  there  is  no  earthly  sacrihee  which  they 
are  not  ready  to  make  in  order  to  the  peaceful  exercise  of  this 
their  duty.  They  tlien  go  on  : — 

‘  We  likewise  hone.  Most  Honourable  Sirs,  that  we  may  call  upon 
you,  our  beloved  Magistrates,  with  respectful  freedom  and  sincere 
esteem,  that,  to  us  and  our  brethren,  your  fellow»citixens  and  dis- 
ciplea  of  Christ,-— you  would  grant  the  same  toleration  and  legal  pro¬ 
tection  which  you  do  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
to  Homan  Catholics.* 

But  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  Lausanne  Council  are  not 
penetrable  to  appeals  such  as  this.  Not  the  voice  of  reason, 
not  the  reclamations  of  their  own  public  interest,  no  feeling  of 
honour,  no  sense  of  shame,  could  deter  them  from  urging  their 
mud  course.  They  have  sent  into  banishment,  gentlemeirand 
aebolars,  ministers  of  the  first  order  for  talents,  and  character, 
who  were  the  glory  of  their  land.  Other  persons,  retained 
within  (heir  Oanton,  they  have  endeavoured  to  wear  out  wHh 
tinea  iind  imprisonments,  harassments  and  injuries  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  upon  many  families  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
who  are  the  most  easily  made  to  suffer,  and  have  the  least  power 
x)f  resistance  to  oppression,  they  have  indicted  great  distress. 
The  obstinacy  of  infatuation  still  possesses  these  wise  and 
righteous  rulers.  T!ic  cry  of  astonishment  and  indignation 
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hnn  h^ru  iittf lYii  in  vain  from  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  from 
France,  iteriuany,  and  (iroot  Hritain.  They  Ntill  uiuiutuiii 
tbemseU'es  in  the  same  position  of  public  hostility  to  reason 
and  religion,  to  humanity  and  their  country's  welfare. 

The  case  of  M.  Henri  Juvet,  minister  at  L'Ule,  merits  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  His  diligence  and  usefulness,  his  piety  and 
humility,  his  mild  and  peaceable  chamcter,  had  endeared  him 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  Ins  flock.  But  he  was  one  of 
the  three  who  signed  the  declaration  of  dissent  above  men* 
tioned.  He  was  arrested,  not  in  a  c^uiet  manner  by  a  civil 
otficer,  hut  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  who  broke  in  the 
doors  of  the  house,  threatened  to  knock  out  his  brains  with 
the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  led  him  through  the  streets^ 
amidst  insults  and  injuries,  as  if  he  had  been  u  savage  despe¬ 
rado.  of  whom  every  body  was  afraid.  He  was  nut  detained 
in  a  decent  room,  as  is  usual  for  respectable  prisoners,  but 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  with  an  iron  grated  opening  instead  of 
a  window,  without  a  bed, — a  blanket  sent  by  a  friend  was  not 
allowed  to  be  given  him, — in  severely  cold  weather, — and  when 
he  was  know  n  to  be  in  very  feeble  health  and  of  u  consumptive' 
tendency.  While  a  fniious  mob,  raised  for  the  occasion,  w'ere 
lavishing  op^irobrious  words  on  the  ])ntient  sufferer,  a  magis¬ 
trate  cried  out,  *  Clive  him  more  of  it ;  we  have  borne  too 

•  long ;  we  must  give  them  up  to  the  populace,  and  have  them 

*  all  exterminated.’* 

Tliib  young  clergyman  was  condemned  to  three  years*  ha- 
liisbiaeiU.  His  laalth  had  suffered  dreadfully ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  reuioved,  with  his  atfleted  wife  and  two  children,  (for  a 
thinl  just  looked  on  life  in  the  depth  of  its  parents'  i»orfOws, 
and  passed  on  to  the  tomb,)  to  almost  the  nearest  resting* 
place,  barely  within  the  French  frontier,  Ferney,  the  celebrated 
residence  of  Voltaire.  As  the  last  hope  for  recovery  from  his 
illness,  his  physician  directed  him  to  the  South  of  Franc4}. 
With  difficulty  he  made  the  journey  to  Nismes; — JMismes, 
eleven  years  ago  the  seat  of  the  well-known  persecutiomu 
There,  the  Protestant  pastors,  received  him  with  bioilierly 
love.  .  Ue  languished  a  few  weeks,  enjoying  the  kindest 
tentions  from  those  respectable  men,  among  whom  JM*  Gardeit 
was  especially  beneficent  and  active.  M.,  Jiivet*S{  lastidayvt 
were  a  lesson  of  Christian  holiness  and  joy.  From  many, of 
his  expressions  [ireserved  by  M.  Gardes,  we  select  a  few.  M. 
G.  turned  the  conversation  to  his  persecutors,  but  the  dying 

•  $ 

*  We  l  ave  derivc<t  theiie  particulars  from  a  periodical  work  pub>» 
lidied  St  I'sriH,  the  Archives  du  ChristianismCf  rebrusry,  IH26. 

C  2 


3fH  0/1  Laihunne  Penccutit^m, 

fiaiiU  rejoined  :  •  Sny  rather,  that  by  them  God  Ims  done  me 

*  much  j:ood.  I  have  forgotten  nil.  I  love  them,  I  hle^s  them; 

*  I  wish  1  could  tell  them  so,  and  give  them  proof  of  it.  When 

*  nil  was  prosperous  with  me  in  the  midst  of  my  ministry,  1 

*  preached  the  counsel  of  God  as  but  a  lukewarm  servant :  my 

*  devoted  ness  consisted  only  in  the  declaration  of  the  doctrhre. 

*  1  did  not  then  sutiiciently  feel,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 

*  preaching,  our  own  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without 

*  the  latter,  the  former  can  hardly  force  a  tew  blossoms  which 

*  fall  off  fruitless.  How  gracious  to  me  is  my  Saviour  God  ! 

*  He  allows  me  indeed  no  more  to  preach  to  others,  but  he 

*  himself  preaches  to  me.  Death  is  a  oomtort  to  me ;  it  is 

\one  mercy  more.  Why  should  I  not  rejoice  ?  1  am  going  to 

*  him  who  hath’  so  loved  us,  and  who  has  come  to  us :  and  at 
‘  this  very  moment,  he  is  certainly  not  far  from  us.  Real 

*  conversion  consists  not  in  names,  forms,  or  ceremonies.  A 

*  work  of  God,  it  is  quite  within  ;  it  has  its  focus  in  the  heart ; 

*  there  alone  lies  the  true  unity,  the  true  communion  formed 
*,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Any  other  conversion  may  he  vaunted 

*  of  on  this  side  or  on  that,  hut  it  is  nothing  in  Go<i*s  sight. 

*  A  cowardly  soldier  may  change  his  arms,  his  colours,  his 
'captain,  his  uniform,  his  regiment ;  hut  he  is  the  same  man 

*  still.  My  strength  sinks,  my  dislodging  draws  nigh  ;  I  bow 

*  to  it  with  gratitude ;  bull  wish  I  could  return  to  Fernev. 

*  There  I  should  die  in  peace  :  but,  if  1  die  here,  what  will 

*  become  of  my  w  ite  and  children  V — His  last  words,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  his  wife  and  on  his  friend,  were,  *  The  contlict  is 

*  ended  shall  meet  again:  farewell.’ 

The  I'rotestants  of  Nisines  did  not  neglect  the  widow  and 
orphans,  ami  they,  shortly  nfter>vards,  joined  M.  Gardes  in 
the  Protest  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  the  spring  of  18*26,  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  London 
held  a  public  meeting  on  this  melancholy  subject,  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  persecution  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  persecuted.  Among  other  appropriate  Resolutions  which 
iliey  passed,  we  tind  the  following: — 

*  Tlint  it  is  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  that  this  Body  has  re¬ 
ceived,  from  different  and  credible  sources,  the  information,  that  in 
Switaerland,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  an  asylum  of  those  who 
fled  from  persecution,  and  particularly  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  under 
a  Protestant  Government  and  a  Presbyterian  Church,  a  severe  per¬ 
secution  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  exercised  upon  peaceable 
citizens,  of  spotless  moral  and  political  character,  for  no  alleged 
crime,  but  the  fact  of  their  thinking  it  their  duty  to  dissent  from  the 
Church  Establishment  of  that  country,  and  their  attempting  accord¬ 
ingly  to  hold  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  in  the  way  which  to 
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lltcm  Appciirs  most  agreeable  to  tlie  Holy  $cripturti»  and  most  con« 
ducive  to  their  own  moral  improvement.  This  perteculion  has  con- 
iisuni  in  tlie  disturbance  of  religious  meetings,  in  affording  counte* 
nance  to  assaults  and  cruelties  inflicted  by  savage  mobs  upon  inno- 
ct  nt  individuals,  in  the  refusal  of  protection  from  such  injuries  when 
formal  application  has  been  made  to  the  magistracy,  in  acts  of  the 
(lovcrnmcnt  denouncinp  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons  who  may 
bold  religious  assemblies,  however  small,  excepting  those  of  the 
Kstahlished  Communion,  and  in  the  infliction  of  those  penalties,  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  upon  various  respectable  per¬ 
sons,  among  whom  arc  ministers  of  unquestioned  character  for  piety, 
learning,  and  usefulness. 

*  riiat  we  invite  our  fellow-Christians,  and  especially  our  brethren 
in  the  holy  ministry,  of  every  denomination,  to  implore,  in  their 
private  and  public  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace,  the  bestow- 
luent  of  present  consolation  and  speedy  relief  upon  all  who,  for  con¬ 
science  towards  Ciod,  arc  enduring  unmerited  sufferings,  from  cruel 
niockings,  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  spoliation,  destitution,  and 
exile.* 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  **  Declaration”  of  M.  Gardes 
and  twenty-one  other  Pastors  of  Nisines  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  published  in  July,  182(i.  A  few  paragraplis,  though 
broken  olV  from  their  connexion,  will  convey  some  idea  of  its 
sentiments  and  spirit.  We  wish  we  could  spare  room  for 
more. 

*  An  inexhaustible  variety  of  opinions  and  sentiments  divider,  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  To  reduce  them  all  to  unity,  is  above  hu¬ 
man  power.  God  only,  were  it  his  will,  can  work  this  moral  miracle. 
All  the  powers  on  earth  united  would  be  baffled  by  a  single  upright 
conscience.  Men  would  be  of  all  creatures  the  most  miserable,  if 
they  could  not  live  in  peace  together,  without  professing  the  same 
religious  opinions.  Not  that,  in  the  aflairs  of  religion,  opinion  is  a 
tiling  of  indifference  ;  not  even  a  single  sentiment  is  so:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  thing  in  religion  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  for 
every  thing  is  connected  w’ith  God,  the  soul,  and  eternity.  But  it  is 
precisely  for  this  very  reason,  that  ail  violence  should  be  forbidden..— 
The  duly  of  a  legislator  is  not  to  ask,  Where  are  errors  f  Where  are 
schisms  ?  He  is  to  look  for  principles  common  to  all  parties,  and 
which  all  have  an  equal  interest  in  admitting,  and  an  incoatcstiblc 
right  to  require.  Every  person’s  duty  is  to  serve  God  according  to 
his  conscience  :  and  tliat  which  is  a  duty%  becomes,  by  that  very  cir¬ 
cumstance,  a  right  dependent  upon  no  one,  and  which  no  one  can 
lawfully  either  usurp  or  surrender.  If  this  correlative  duty  and  right 
be  not  maintained,  religion,  morality,  and  the  dcarcMit  interests  of 
society  are  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Not  only  are  liberty  and  conviction 
thus  destroyed,  but  hypocrity  is  introduced,  and  soon  infidelity.  To 
serve  God  according  to  a  man’s  own  conscience,  and  even  to  change 
his  religious  denominatioo,  is  the  hrst  right  in  a  free  countryi  and  the 
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iifft  duty  of  every  men  who  U  coovinceil  by  the  word  of  God. 

/j|y  in  ike  eye  die  is  A  generally  S(lmitt%^  prinetpio.  Of  xkm 
it  IS  a  ncct*M»ry  consequence,  that  no  inrasion  should  be  maile  optHi 
this  equality,  in  conaequenc'c  of  any  men's  opinions,  whether  the 
governing  or  the  governetl.  Another  truth,  which  all  caperteooe 
proclaims,  U,  that,  if  reiigions  intoiornnee  Is  invariably  mischievoutand 
every  wliere  d€N:nctl,  ciW  intolerancct  a  practice  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  principle,  is  a  thousand  tinuw  more  unju>t,  more  cruel,  and 
more  destructive  of  e  very  thing  that  is  good.  I'he  law  should  punish 
crime,  disiuibance,  seilition  :  but  error,  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
can  never  come  into  the  domain  of  the  law\-^\Vhat !  a  IVotestant  go¬ 
vernment,  while  it  grants,  and  that  most  pro|H.Tly,  toleration  to  Catho- 
lie:4  and  Jews,  reiuses  it  to  fellow -Protestants.  By  the  grossest  ac  lf- 
contradiction,  it  allows  a  general  toleration,  hut  denk's  piivate  and 
domestic  toleration  :  for  the  n)eotings  of  those  opprobriously  called 
against  which  the  persecution  is  carried  on,  arc  held,  not 
u\  the  churches,  not  in  the  tiehls  hut  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  peaces 
ubJc  and  i^tlinablc  citi7,rns.  What !  drinking  meeiings  and  meetings 
for  play  may  be  held  openly  .  hut  one  sort  only  of  meeting  shall  not 
f)C  sufiv'rinl,  as  being  the  mo>l  dangerous  of . ill.  Ot  w  hat  docription, 
then,  is  this  intolerable  mectini: :  It  is  one  for  the  o/  the 

and  lor  fn/rt/er  even  for  those  who  would  prevent  it  from  being 
re.id  rhis  ia  then  the  ckccpted  case,  in  which  all  the  insults  of  tlie 
inoh  must  be  pcrinitted  :  this  is  the  case  which  is  to  require  that  a 
policc-otiicei  should  by  night  violate  the  ciiiziMi's  domestic  asylum; — 
extiHupora neons  divine  improvise to  him  it  belongs  to  de¬ 

cide  upon  religious  doctrines  !  But  all  his  learning  consists,  not  In 
knowing  any  of  those  doctrines,  neither  the  law  nor  the  edict  desig¬ 
nate  a  single  one,  but  in  being  able  to  vociferate  the  maddening 
words.  Three  art  Montiers ! — Woe  to  that  people  whose  mind  does 
not  rc'V'oli  at  iniquitous  law-fc !  Woe,  greater  still,  it  they  obtain  the 
giWierwl  appitibaiion  !  Pity  on  those  govcrnmcnls  w  hich  cannot,  or 
will  not,  restrain  the  furious  passions  of  a  mob!  Always  and  every 
w  here,  violent  measures  double  the  moral  strength  of  the  persecuted. 
Their  wrongs  plead  eK>qutnily  for  them;  their  calamities  conciliate 
nil  hearts,  and  soften  f\en  those  of  their  encmies.-~Lct  religious  zeal 
fueit  religious  ak»al  [in  the  held  of  fair  and  candid  argument]  ;  let 
iHitions  meet  noiiooN,  let  belief  meet  belief ;  or  rather,  let  mutual 
charity  every  where  establish  a  healing  union.  Let  those  who  would 
separate  and  thosi'  who  jX'raecute.,  think  of  the  triumph  with  which 
iImv  me  feasting  inhilels  and  intolerant  men  of  other  communions. 
1.%'t  them  reflt'ct  that,  though  they  now  are  blaming  each  cither,  soon 
(»o*l  in  his  mercy  may  touch  both  their  hearts  in  a  very  different  and 
a  very  hap^>y  manner.  Let  them  think  less  of  discussing  their  dia- 
agreemeiiis  than  of  shewing  the  faith  that  works  in  the  lieart  and  in 
nli  the  oonduin.  l>et  their  redigion  appear  in  something  more  than 
words  and  writings.  Let  them  not  say  to  real  religion  herself,  as 
they  drive  her  from  their  hearts,  like  the  Athenian  to  Aristides.  *  1 

*  vile  thee,  because  tliou  art  just ;’  or,  like  Ahab  to  the  prophet, 

*  1  liaU'  thee,  bevauw  ibou  prophcbicst  only  c\il  ul  me/  It  i&  by 
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never  deviating  from  the  gospel  doctrines  of*  the  primitive  church,  il 
it  b)  ro%’iving  in  our  hearts  the  fervour  of  the  first  believers,  it  is  by 
eiirnest  prayer  that  God  would  bless  all  our  labours,  and  grant  us  the 
tiinctifying  faith  of  the  apostles,  that,  by  his  grace,  we  shall  unite  all 
minds  and  nil  hearts.  Let  us  *  strive  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  by  the  bond  of  peace  :*  and,  if  this  unity  be  yet  unattainabU» 
still  let  peace,  let  love  continue,  for  *  love  never  faileth  * 

When  we  read  such  sentiments  as  these  from  French  hearts 
and  French  pens,  we  no  longer  wonder  (if  we  ever  could  have 
wondered)  at  the  efforts  of  Jesuitry  and  its  royal  puppet  to 
carry  the  infamous  law  against  tlie  press,  for  .  which  tliey  are 
now  convulsing  their  country. 

A  few  months  ago,  eleven  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Lausanne  Council  of  State,  ny  as  many  distinct  bodiea  of 

*  Evangelical  Reformed  Christians*  separating  from  the*  Na* 
tional  Church,  praying  for  religious  liberty,  or  at  least  for  tole* 
ration,  and  inviting  the  Government  to  inspect  their  meetirigs 
by  the  police,  if  it  thought  proper,  and  even  to  fix  the  places 
and  hours  of  their  public  worship.  One  of  these  interesting 
papers  is  before  us.  We  give  a  few  words  from  it, 

•  The  undersigned  —— &c. - have  separated  from  the  Kational 

Church  of  this  Canton,  and  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Church 
according  to  Scriptural  order,  os  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  hia 
apostles,  and  under  which  discipline  they  desire  to  live  and  die.  They 
cannot  live  without  social  worship  ;  and  they  regard  it  as  their  duty, 
and  a  part  of  the  submission  which  the  Bible  requires  to  the  higher 
powers,  most  earnestly  to  beseech  your  fatherly  benevolence  to  grant 
them  what  you  refuse  not  to  Roman  Catholics,  nor  to  English  Epis¬ 
copalians,  nor  to  Jews,  nor  to  various  other  communities ;  and  what 
consequently  they  would  have  no  need  to  ask,  if,  instead  of  attaching 
themselves  as  they  do  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  the  Reformers, 
they  had  taken  a  course  the  very  reverse,  and  had  joined  the  Konfan 
Catholics.* 

Honour  and  admiration  to  the  judicious  heads  and  tender 
hearts  which  dictated  the  answer  to  this  petition  !— •  The  re- 
‘  quest  of  the  petitioners,  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  May 

*  ‘iO,  1824,  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration,* 

On  September  21,  another  Memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Government,  signed  by  M.  Augustus  Rochat,  authorised  by 
the  written  request  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  throughout  the 
Canton.  In  selecting  this  gentleman  for  the  delicate  and  im* 
portaut  commission,  the  Dissenters  shewed  their  Christian 
wisdom ;  for,  if  learning,  talents,  piety,  and  weight  of  cha¬ 
racter  had  been  recommendations  to  the  attention  off  Mes- 

*  sieurs  the  Landamman  and  the  Members  of  the  Council  of 

*  State/  his  name  would  have  commanded  success,  lie  was 
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one  of  the  clonfynien  to  whom  wtia  committed  the  rhoti*e  of 
revininp  and  correcting  the  edition  of  the  Bible,  whirh  ha* 
been  (with  sorrow  and  shame  we  reflect  upon  it  i)  the  subject 
of  so  much  intemperate  and  truly  i^ersecuting  abuse  in  our 
own  country.*  Tl\c  object  of  this  address  was  to  repel  the 
charge,  which  had  been  industriously  propagated,  that  liny 
had  concealed  intentions,  that  they  were  di>afrected  to  the 
state,  and  similar  absurd  calumnies.  Wc  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  a  part  of  this  interesting  document. 

'  That  wc  arc  in  a  position  of  disobedience  to  the  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  against  our  religious  asscniblics,  is  only  because  we 
have  believed  that  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men ;  and 
because,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  by  the  commands  of  his 
word,  to  render  unto  Him  the  duties  of  social  worship.  But  wc 
have  not  acted  thus  from  any  motive  of  disaHcction  to  you;  and  we 
have  mourned  over  the  situation  of  disolK'dienco  to  which  you  have 
reduced  ut.  We  declare  that,  if  we  should  be  still  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  from  you  that  toleration  whicli  we  shall  not  cease  to  re- 
quest,  our  sentiments  of  respect  and  submission  to  you  would  be  in 
no  wise  diminished  ;  and  wc  should  not  hesitate  to  exclude  from  our 
Churches  any  person  who  was  known  to  us  as  opposing  directly  or 
indirectly  your  administration,  or  as  engaging  in  any  secret  political 

nroceeihng*  against  the  established  order  of  things  in  our  Canton _ _ 

\Kc  earnestly  request  (nous  dnnandons  hnutement )  that  you  would 
condescend  to  inform  us  of  the  grounds  of  the  reproaches  charged 
upon  us  of  having  political  views  :  and  we  arc  ready  to  bear  all  due 
punishment  if  we  do  not  justify  ourselves  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner. — Such  is  our  object,  Most  Honourable  Sirs  :  we  know  no 
other  ;  we  have  no  other.  That  w  e  continue  to  pursue  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  oppositions  and  contradictions,  is  by  no  means  from  ohsti' 
nncy  or  a  spirit  of  disaffection ;  but  because  a  Christian  is  not  at 
liberty  to  turn  out  of  the  path  which  God  in  his  word  marks  out,  and 
because  his  commands  must  be  fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  w  ith  all  perseve¬ 
rance,  without  permitting  any  human  consideration  or  any  danger 
whatsoever  to  pn^vent  us.  Wc  trust  that  God  will  give  us  that  firm- 
nets  which  hr  requin^  from  us  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  w  ill 
grant  us  grace  to  suffix  with  meekness,  patience,  and  humility,  and 
above  all,  that  he  will  never  leave  us  to  be  wanting  in  the  respect 
w  hich  we  owe  to  our  civil  superiors.  Tim  is  what  we  earnestly  pray 
that  he  would  work  in  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  tlie  take  of  his 
dear  Son  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour. — We  request  that  this  decla¬ 
ration  may  be  made  as  public  as  possible;  and  we  hope.  Most 
*  Honoured  Sirs,  that,  in  making  this  request,  we  prove  to  you  our 
sincerity.  Hypocrites,  or  men  who  have  secret  intentiont,  would 


•  See  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  relating  to  the  Edition  of  the  French  Vertion#  in 
J^UMDDC,  in  page  22. 
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iiol,  wiUi  tUtir  ful)  da«ire,  thus  lay  UiemaelTet  #peii  U  ba  to  easily 

uanuuked  and  coovicted  of  faJsehi^.V  >j,u: 

*  » 

The  answer  to » this  honourable  appeal  was  the  following, 
dated  Oct.  6,  18*26. 

«  The  Council  of  State,  by  its  letter  received  this  day,  desires  me 
to  let  you  know  that,  os  it  cannot  recognize  in  the  Canton  the  per¬ 
sons  calling  themselves  a  Church  separate  from  the  National  Church, 
in  whose  name  you  say  that  you  act,  it  cannot  take  any  notice  of  the 
contents  of  your  petition.* 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  things  between  the  Lau&anne 
Government  and  a  nmuerons  body  of  its  best  subjects. 

It  is  with  sincerest  joy  that  we  add,  from  very  recent  cotn- 
nmnicutions,  the  intelligence  that,  though  the  Gove/imwnt 
maintains  its  ridiculous  obstinacy,  it  has  at  last  found  itsidf 
unable  to  keep  up  respect  for  its  ow’n',  laws.  The  nilblic 
spirit  of  the  Canton  has,  of  late,  shewn  itself  so  favouniDly\)n 
behalf  of  the  patient  snflerers.  as  deserving  and  *  hating  a 
good  report  of  all  men  and  of  the  truth  itself,*'  that 
for  worship  arc  held,  in  many  places,  without  molestation,  a,nd 
without  subsequent  prosecution.  The  spirit  of  evaug^ical 
piety  has  most  delightfully  displayed  itself  In  the  National 
Church,  as  well  as  among  the  Dissenters;  mutual  esteem  and 
adection  are  demonstrated  by  both  parties  towards  each  other  ; 
niui  the  evidences  are  satisfactory  of  an  extended  awakening  to 
true  conversion  and  the  practice  of  sincere  religion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  temporal  distress  of  many  excellent  persons  in 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  in  consequence  of  fines,  expenses, 
dcprivals,  and  injuries  of  various  kinds,  is  very  severe.  .  fioine 
time  ago,  a  subscription  was  opened  in  London,  as, a  testiidony 
of  respect  and  sympathy  to  the  exiled  ministers.  Whether 
the  gentlemen  vvho  have  had  the  conduct  of  it  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  energetic,  we  presume  not  to  say ;  but  it  grates  very 
hardly  upon  our  British  and  Christian  feelings  to  have  lob* 
served,  that  our  country,  so  exalted  in  religious  blessings;  has 
not  raised  more,  on  an  occasion  so  touching  and  so  cominttfid- 
ing,  than  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  PouNDs‘j  'and 
that  that  sum  was  principally  obtained  from  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  munificent  individuals.  Not  six  co^gre^al^6l^li^[|  in 
Great  Britain  have  as  yet  taken  the  trouble  of  umkiug'^  syBiall 
collection  for  such  an  object  !  **  O  tell  it  not  lu.uiw  1** 
Publish  it  not  in  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Home ! 
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{ (\>r7(imird  from  pagt  201, J 

l^'^VKRY  book  of  ibe  New  Testament,  it  will  he  admitted^ 
*  ^  was  written  with  a  specitic  intention,  and  for  an  expreiia 
objeet. — which  related  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  to  the  existing  circumstances  o(  the  Church.  Nor  is  it  dif- 
hcnlt,  in  general,  to  ascertain  what  that  primaiy  object  W’as. 
The  gospel  ol  »St.  John,  for  instance,  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  for  the  express  purj)Ose  of  refuting  the  opinions  of 
I'erinthus  and  the  Gnostics ;  and  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans 
was  written  to  vindicate  the  universal  necessity  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  Gospel  method  of  justification  through  faith.  Pro¬ 
phetic  discoveries  were  in  like  manner  uniformly  vouchsafed 
for  a  Kpecific  object.  This  has  been  shewn  in  the  instance  of 
our  Lord's  prediction  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jcrusuleiu  ; 
and  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Second  Lpistle  to  the 
Tbessaloiiians,  wc  find  St.  i^aul  introducing  the  prophetic 
disclosure  he  was  commissioned  to  make  to  that  primitive 
Church,  with  a  caution  which  clearly  shews  for  what  purpose  it 
was  given.  It  appears  that  considerable  agitation  hud  been 
produced  among  them  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  **  tlie  day 
of  Christ”  wav  at  hand.  Ry  which,  it  is  evident,  the  full  of 
Jerusalem  could  not  be  intended ;  for,  in  that  event,  the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  had  little  immediate  interest.  To 
counterac4  a  notion  which  has  always  been  bnincl  to  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  wherever  if  has  prevailed,  bv  diverting  men's 
iniiidv  from  the  discharge  of  their  proper  dutii^H,  and  rendering 
them  the  easy  victims  ol  delusion,  the  Apostle  informs  or  re¬ 
minds  tlu'in,  that  the  predicted  apostacy  must  first  take  place,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  ; 
an  event  remote  av  yet,  for  existing  circumstanc.es  prevented 
the  development  of  the  mystery  .  There  is  an  allusion  to  a 
previous  conversation  in  which  the  Apostle  had  adverted  to 
the  Hiibject,  probably  at  greater  length  ;  bnl.  from  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  phraseology,  it  may  safely  hr  presumed,  that 
the  precise  nature  of  the  events  predicted  was  left  in  salutary 
obscurity. 

When  WT  open  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we  iind  llie  same 
marks  of  u  specihr  intention  in  relation  to  tlie  persons  U»  whom 
its  series  of  predictions  was  addressed.  At  tiiat  period,*  Je- 


•  About  A.D.  97.,  according  lu  l..arducr.  See  also  Wuudhoufc’* 

\>U^.  p. 
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rusaltMU  lyintf  in  ruins,  the  Jewish  polity  had  been  himlly 
overt  lirown.  and  lA'sser  Asia  was  filled  with  the  remnants  of  a 
dispersed  nation.  Within  a  circuit  of  less  than  four  hundred 
miles,  were  seven  nourishing  Christian  churches,  which  had 
been  |)Irtuled  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  forming,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  churches, ♦  the  centre  and  most  impor* 
l;uit  portion  of  the  Christian  community.  St.  John  himself, 
according  to  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  long  resided  at 
Kpliesus,  if  he  did  not  close  his  days  there  ;  and  these  seven 
c hurdles  had,  probably,  all  been  favoured  with  the  personal 
instruction  and  ministry  of  the  last  surviving  Apostle.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  to  these  churches  in  particular, 
the  Divine  communications  contained  in  this  book  should  have 
heeii  primarily  addressed.  Hut  there  were  other  reasons,  con* 
necied  with  the  tribulation'*  under  which  they  were  at  that 
lime  sutiering,  and  the  further  trials  which  impended  over 
them,  on  account  of  which  St.  John  was  directed  to  shew  to 
them,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  the  things  which 
should  ••  shortly  come  to  pass.*'  The  primary  design,  then,  of 
this  prophetical  book  was,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  those  who 
lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  for  “  the 
hour  of  temptation**  or  trial  that  was  at  hand,  for  events  which 
they  were  personally  to  witness  ;  and  to  incite  them  to  watch¬ 
fulness,  repentance,  zeal,  and  holy  perseverance  in  the  prospect 
of  such  calamities. 

Some  expositors,  with  little  propriety,  represent  the  pro¬ 
phetical  part  of  the  book  as  commencing  at  the  fourth  chapter. 
Kor  this  arbitrary  division,  there  is  no  foundation.  The  seve¬ 
ral  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  strictly  prophetical ; 
and  the  vision  which  commences  in  the  first  chapter,  is  still 
continued  in  the  fourth.  Hy  disconnecting  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Revelation,  not  only  is  its  primary  design  obscured, 
but  an  advantage  is  given  to  those  who  call  in  question  its  in¬ 
spired  character.  Michaelis,  after  remarking,  that  tlie  Author 
of  the  Apocalypse  expressly  declares  that  it  contains  things 
flint  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  thus  argues.  ‘  Consequently, 

*  cither  a  great  part  of  them,  I  will  not  say  all,  must  have  been 

*  fulfilled,  or  the  Author’s  declaration,  that  they  should  shbrtly 

*  be  completed,  is  not  consistent  with  matter  of  fact.  It  is  true, 

*  that,  to  the  Almighty,  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  gnd 

*  one  day  as  a  thousand  years  ;  but,  if  we  therefoie  explain  the 
'  term  shortly**  as  denoting  a  period  longer  than  that  which 
'  has  elapsed  since  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written, 

•  Colossc  and  Hierapolis  were  both  in  the 
odicca. 
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Irving  and  others  on  the  Prophecies, 

•  we  sacrifice  the  love  of  truth  to  the  support  of  a  precon- 

•  ceived  opinion.  Besides,  in  reference  to  God  s  eternity,  not 

•  only  seventeen  hundred,  but  seventeen  thousand  years  arc 

*  nolhinc:.’^  This  learned  Critic  was  consequently  led  to  think, 
that,  ‘if  we  consider  the  Apocalypse  as  a  divine  work.' we 
‘  must  confine  our  choice,’  in  reference  to  the  time  at  which  it 
was  written,  ‘  to  those  dates  which  precede  the  commencement 

*  of  the  Jewish  war ;  for  thus  only  shall  we  be  enabled  to  shew 

*  that  its  first  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  a  short  time.’  All 
external  evidence,  however,  is  against  the  Eup|>osition  which 
assigns  it  to  so  early  a  date  ;+  and  the  Gemian  critics  who  have 
attempted  to  point  out  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions, 
in  the  Jewish  wars  and  the  times  preceding  Domitian,  have 
met  with  insuperable  ditliculties.  Indeed,  no  reason  can  be 
given,  why  predictions  respecting  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
should  have  been  specifically  directed  to  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  suppo¬ 
sition  advanced  by  Harcnberg,  that  the  Seven  Churches  de¬ 
noted  seven  synagogues  in  Jerusalem.  The  proper  answer  to 
the  objection  urged  by  Michaelis,  wotdd  be,  that  the  events  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Seven  Churches  were  immediately 
interested,  f//W  shortly  come  to  pass  in  fulfilment  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  which  events  were  the  commencement  of  the  series 
more  obscurely  unfolded  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  pro- 
pheev,  and  w  hich,  from  their  very  nature,  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  shortly.  The  declaration  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  Hevelation,  is  strictly  parallel  to  that  which  we 
find  rtjcorded  in  the  xxiv*^  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, — that  the 
existing  generation  should  not  pass  away  before  the  predictions 
for  which  they  were  instructed  to  prepare  should  be  fulfilled  : 
at  the  same  time,  those  occurrences  were  introductory  of  a 
train  of  succeeding  events  extending  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  may,  we  think,  safely  be  assumed,  that  this  inspired 
hook,  ns  a  whole,  was  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Christians  as 
fnmght  with  important  instruction  to  them^  in  tlie  first  instance  ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  book  of  Isaiah,  or  that  of  Ezekiel, 
was,  ns  a  whole,  committed  to  tlie  Jews  primarily  for  their  in- 
airucUon.  And  it  seems  to  us,  that  by  ascertaining,  so  far  as 
practicable,  with  what  express  design  tlie  Revelation  was 


'  '  •  Marsh’i  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  503. 

f  See  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  343.  Art.  Tilloch  on  the 
Apoenl^pse, 

J  We  agree  with  Archdeacon  Woodhouse,  that  Rev.  ii.  10.  for  this 
reason  cannot  refer  to  the  persecution  under  Diocletiany  which  did 
not  take  place  till  two  centuries  after  the  address  to  the  Smyrnxans. 
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vouchsafed/ a9^it  rec^arda  those  to  virhom  h  wm  first  delivered, 
we  shsti  be  most  likely  to  arrive  at  n^ht  views  both  of  the 
^ener.il  scope  of  the  Revelation;* and'  of  itsiproper  use  to  our* 

selves.  It  .  n  •  /  '  *  r'.l  '•  • 

'AVith  respect  to  the  events  which  were  shortly  to  come  to 
pass,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  design  of  the  prophetic 
warning  was,  as  already  stated,  to  incite  them  to  prepare 
against  the  approaching  "trial.  And  we  cannot  err  in  supposing, 
that  one  object  of  the  intimations  vouchsafed  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  succeeding  ages,  was  to  conhrm 
their  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that  kingdom  which  can¬ 
not  be  shaken.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  perhaps,  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  consolatory  and  beneficial  eftect  of  such  inti¬ 
mations,  how  general  soever  and  obscure,  at  such  a  crisis.  To 
them  more  especially,  the  revelation  must  have  been* of  ineati- 
luable  value.  The  glorious  vision  of  the  celestial  temple  with 
which  the  fourth  chapter  opens,  and  that  of  the  New  Jerusa^- 
lein,  winch  closes  the  whole,  were  wonderfully  adapted  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  faith,  and  to  elevate  the  conceptions  of  believera,  under 
their  tribulation,  by  affording  them  a  glimpse  of  the  things 
that  are  unseen,  and  of  the  “  far  more  exceeding  weight”  of 
fiilure  glory  which  should  compensate  their  sufferings.  Those 
parts  of  the  Revelation  which  are  the  most  obscure  to  us,  the 
symbolic  imagery  and  the  allegorical  allusions,  must  have  been 
to  them  the  most  intelligible  and  obvious ;  and  such  repre¬ 
sentations  would  have,  to  their  minds,  a  force  and  beauty 
which  are  in  great  measure  lost  upon'  an  English  reader. 
We  think  it  highly  probable  too,  that  they  would  be  less  liable 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  language.  For  in¬ 
stance,  w'e  cannot  imagine  that  the  word  living  creature 
would  be  of  ecjuivocal  import  to  the  Christians  of  those  times; 
or  that,  as  to  the  events  symbolized  by  the  four  horses  in  chap, 
vi.,  they  would  be  so  far  in  doubt  as  to  be  unable  to  decide, 
whether,  by  the  last  three,  war,  famine  and  pestilence  were 
intende<l.  or  persecuting  zeal,  sacerdotal  tyranny, ‘and  moral 
corruption,  'fhere  are  obscurities  in  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy,  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  event  predicted  is  not 
adapted  to  remove.  Thus,  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tea- 
lament,  which  we  know  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  general  import 
of  which  is  clearly  ascertained,  there  are  many  passages  which 
baffle  the  Biblical  translator  and  critic,  owing  to  our  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  idiom  and  the  allusions  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  Writer.  *  Whatever  difficulty  there 

*  may  be  in  understanding  prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled,’  remaiks 
Mr.  Maitland,  *  I  believe  I  only  express  the  opinion  of  the 

•  ( 'hristian  world  in  general,  when  1  say,  that  we  are  warranted 


3IH  lik'iug  4tiil  oUidA  wt  the  J^ivpHecirn^ 

*  Ui  bu|»e  (but  wo  iiiuy  airive  at  some  ^tulembltj  uiKitraUiklmrr 

*  of  ihoite  preciictioutft  which  have  lon^  beoi» f  aceoaipliahed  * 
Aud  he  cite*  Irotu  Mr.  Scott,  the  expresaioti  of  an  opinion, 
that,  v^heii  fultiileii,  the  prediction  which  is  now  dark,  wilt 

*  ceai»e  to  be  ulmcuie.’  liut  such  an  expectation  will  become 
utaeatioudble.  it’  it  lead  uh  to  anticipate  a  higher  degree  of 
balibfticliiiu  on  tiiiH  point,  than  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  uccoiiiptished  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
U  iiaut  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
phccies  Were  originally  addressed,  were,  in  some  respects,  better 
able  than  ourselves  to  judge  of  the  general  import  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  language.  Were  a  wiiter  in  our  own  day  to  predict, 
that  the  Crescent  should  be  trampled  upon  by  the  Bear,  iht 
that  the  Harp  should  be  torn  from  the  Lion,  no  one  would  l)e 
at  any  loss  to  nntlersland  his  meaning;  but.  supposing  such 
events  to  have  taken  place,  the  time  might  come,  when  the 
precise  meaning  of  such  phraseology  would  be  doubtful.  In 
like  manner,  we  apprehend,  much  of  the  tigurative  language 
of  prophecy,  which  has  become  equivocal,  was  originally 
clearly  understood  in  its  designeii  import. 

lo  advert  again  to  the  prediction  contained  in  ‘2  Thes.  ii., 
the  Apostle  says  ;  “  And  now  ye  know  wdiat  withholdeth.** 
Hut  what  they  knew,  is,  to  us,  matter  of  considerable  uncer- 
tdinty.  Prt)teslai4ts  are,  indeed,  pretty  generally  agreed,  that 
the  lUauan  empire  is  alluded  to  ;  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  passage  by  Cbi  y  st)stmii,  but  Calvin  rejects  it  as  improbable. 
Here,  llu  ii.  is  an  instance  of  a  prediction  which  has  not  ceased 
to  l)e  obscure,  but  hus  become  obscure,  subsequentlv  to  its 
fulfilment.  Aginn.  in  the  xxiv'**  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  onr 
Loid  decUres,  that  “  where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  Ih*  gathered  together.'*  The  expression  appears  from 
Job  xxxix.  30,  to  be  proverbial,  but  it  must  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  ill  ibe  piedictioii  with  a  specitic  reference;  and  there 
oau  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  and  bearing  of  the  declaration 
were  at*  the  time  clearly  understood.  Yet,  let  any  one  turn 
over  the  pages  of  ditferenl  commentators,  and  they  will  see, 
thwl  Uie  meaning  of  tiie  tigure  has  become  extremely  uncer¬ 
tain*  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  bgunitive 
language  of  the  llevehitioii  should  now  be  to  u»  enigmaticaL 
and  that  a  ditricnlty  originating  in  this  circumstance,  should* 
attend  tiie  interpieiaiion  oven  of  those  preilictions  which  wo 
know  to  have  bet  n  accomplished. 

While,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  much  that 
is  now  obscure  in  tht:  Kevelation,  was  oiiginully  sutHcientiy 
plain  and  unequivuc  il,  iiecause  the  figurative  language  would 
be  a  souice  of  iiuie  dithculty,  we  still  contend,  that  the  pre- 
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ciso  nature  of  t)i«  foretold,  would  reinutn  in  deiigiitti 

c.dncealmenC,  till  interpreted  by  the  erent.  It  is  one  ihing^t  not 
to  understsnd  the  Un^uutte  of  a  prediction,  in  which  oese  it 
can  he  of  no  use  or  benefit  to  ua  ;  and  another  thin^,  la  be 
unable  to  lift  the  xtiI  of  futurity,  and  to  anticipate  what  the 
pr<diclit>A  leoees  unexplained.  *  (icnrnil  notions  simI-m* 

*  eurances’  aa  Archdeacon  Woodhonae  remarks,  •  are  snf* 

*  Hcienl  to  support  our  faith,  if  not  to  Ratify  our  curtosiiy.* 
And  such  ^ner.d  assuniuces,  we  apprehend,  tbc  Chriatians  of 
the  second  century  would  he  at  no  leas  to  deduce  from  the 
Divine  communications  made  by  the  Belored  Apostle.  Tho 
general  subject  of  the  Apocalypse  is.  the  suff'erinjiTA  of  the* 
Clnin'.h,  and  the  eventual  punishment  of  its  adversaries;  and 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  is  described  the  happy  kingdom  of'  a* 
thousand  years,  that  is  to  pul  an  end  to  all  former  aorrows* 

It  is.  in  fact,  8t.  PauTs  prophecy  delivered  to  the  Macetlonian 
Christians,  ftriitrn  ^ars^e  for  the  l>enrtit  of  the  Asiatic  ChrH*. 
lians.  The  ^neral  argument  of  the  book  might  be  couchedi 
iu  the  vt*ry  language  of  the  prediction  more  summarily  de¬ 
livered  forty  years  before: — *  The  day  of  Christ  shall  not  come* 

*  till  there  shall  have  taken  place  an  apostacy.  and  the  man  of 
‘  sin,  tl>e  son  of  perdition,  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall 

*  Consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the 

*  brightness  of  his  coming.*  As  our  Lord  appealed  to  the  Old 
TesUiment  predictions,  in  proof  that  all  that  had  Uiken  place 
coDcen^ing  himself  was  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
;>rofdiecy — **  Oucht  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 

and  to  enter  into  his  glory  T’— so,  of  the  prophecies  of  the. 
New  Testament,  a  similar  use  might  be  made,  to  confirm  the. 
filth  of  believers  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  declension,  or  of 
hery  persecution,  whether  from  Pagan  or  trom  Papal  Roaie-^. 
Ought  not  the  Church  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
through  Huch  tribulation  to  enter  into  glory?  How  obscurrlj 
soever  the  nature  and  origin  of  those  calamities  were  inti-, 
mated,  enough  was  revealed  to  satisfy  the  believer,  tiiat  tbeir 
occurrence  was  not  at  variance  with  the  purpose  or  fidelity  rof. 
Ciod,— that  Christ  had  not  abandoned  his  Church,  b«t  tbaA  ail 
was  permitted  in  pursuance  of  the  determinate  counsel  of  Gsdvt 
though  wrought  by  wicked  agency, — and  that  the  final  issue* i 
would  be  glorious.  »'  i.  imU  hia 

It  is  iniportant  to  bear  in  mind,  that  one  design  for  which 
the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  his  Church 
prophetic  iniimations  with  regard  to  the  undeveloped  schemes 
of  his  providence,  has  been,  to  correct  mistaken  noiioas,* 
to  rectify  erroneous  anticipations  relating  to  the  present 
world,  to  repress  impatience,  and  to  prevent  discouragement 
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under  iip])irt*titljr  hivtr&t  nnd  contrary  dispensationft.  ’  Thitt, 
pfomifte*  nrat^M^ Abraham  was  * rKx<im|>anted  witlh 
Ufe  intimation/ that  Hs  fulhiment  woul9  hot^take  placed  hir' 
above  400  years,  because  **  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
*•  was  not  yet  full.”  'Ihe  same  lesson,  we  have  seen,  was 
conveyed  by  Our  Lord’s  prediction  in  the  xaiv*^  ch^ter  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  by  St.  Paul’s  second  epistle  to  the  T hessa-' 
loniauH.  it  is  reasonable  to  conclmle,  that  this  was  one  main* 
design  for  which  the  Revelation  made  to  St.  John,  was  delivered' 
to  the  Seven  Churches.  Whether  they  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  scenic  representation,  or 
not,  they  must  have  understood,  that  a  long  course  of  events, 
the  general  complexion  of  which  was  dark  and  awful,  had  to 
take  place  ^that  the  warrior  on  the  fire-coloured  horse,  the 
more  mysterious  rider  of  the  black  horse,  and  the  ghastly 
Hp^.fre  on  the  *  livid-green*  horse,  who  closes  the  dread  pro- 
ctstioiT,  must  all  pass;  and  that  still  the  cries*  of  the  inartyrs 
wonW  continue  for  a  season  to  ascend  to  heaven,  •*  How  long, 
**  O  Lord,  holy  and  true  V*  “  But  it  was  said  unto  them  that 
“  they  should  viY  a  timt.**  If  the  symbols  were  mysterious, 
the  lesson  was  plain.  Little  advantage  could  have  accrued  to 
the  C'hufch  from  prophetical  speculations  concerning  the 
ugencies  to  be  employed  in  hiinging  about  these  events,  from 
curionsly  prying  into  the  precise  duration  of  each  symbolic  pe¬ 
riod,  or  from  attempts  to  scan  the  features  and  guess  the  names 
of  the  sj)ectial  horsemen.  On  the  conirarv',  such  a  misuse  of 
the  prophecy  would  have  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  practical  de¬ 
sign,  aud  to  render  imiiistructive,  and  even  prejudicial,  the  dis¬ 
closures  it  contains.  i 

And  in  point  of  fact,  no  sooner  did  this  spirit  of  unliceneed 
curiosity  begin  to  manifest  itself,  than  the  consequences  were 
such  as  to  bring  the  inspired  book  itself  into  suspicion  ;  so 
tlmt  a  book  universally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  au¬ 
thentic  in  the  second  century,  began  to  be  questioned  in  the 
third  ;  not  on  the  ground  of  any  deficiency  of  external  evi¬ 
dence,  but  because  the  notions  of  the  Millenarians,  professedly 
founded  on  the  Apocalypse,  were  gross,  extravagant, , and 
miacHievous.  A  prophetic  mania,  a  sort  of  fifth -monarchy 
nuidness,  hud  ansen  within  tlie  Church ;  aud  at  Arsinoe  iu 
h'gypt,  that  laud  of  fdagues  mid  heresies,  the  doctrine  of  the 
MrHenium,  we  are  told,  had  gained  such  ground  among  the 
Christians  about  the  miridle  of  tlie  third  ceuturv,  that*  it  ba- 

*  iiished  from  their  thoughts  ilia  most  important  precepts  of 

*  tlnHr  rviigion..^  The  adversaries  oi  these  Millenariaii  fanatics 
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f\«re  thertUoreiaJuceJ,  for  roaKOiu  which  Micbacli*  allows  to 
be  weak»  to  <kwy  that  St  John  wras  iho  AuttK>l  of  tb#  A|P0C4* 
|]fp»e.  and,  io  dehanoe  of  all  probabililf  and  daedney*  to  aa« 
cube  it  to  Carinthus.  Thus,  wre  hiid*  in  ancient  as  in  modtrn 
tiuies,  the  i^ook  of  Revelation  has  had  iu  divine  oharaoter  im* 
pugiuni  by  infidels,  and  doubted  by  the  piutta»  owing  tonotlnng 
to  much  at  what  Luther  termed  the*  incoherent  stuff*  made 
out  of  their  own  brain  by  rath  and  fanatical  eapoaitora,  from 
Papiaa  and  Nepoa,  down  to  the  Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth 
reiitury. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  specific  object  for 
which  the  prophetic  revelation  made  to  St.  John*  was  voucli- 
safed  io  the  Crairch  ;  and  surely  it  must  be  admitted*  thait 
mysterious  as  are  its  contents,  it  was  eminently  adapted  to 
answer  the  ends  whicli  we  have  supposed  it  intended  to  tub- 
serve,  and  that  those  ends  were  every  way  worthy  of  the  Divine 
wisdom.  Hut  we  by  no  means  imagine  these  to  be  tlie  only 
purpose  for  which  the  Revelation  w^as  given.  There  is  somar 
thing  |>ecu1iarly  instructive  in  its  being  the  last  oracle  of  Pro* 
phccy.  the  last  Divine  communication  to  the  world*  and,  as 
sue)),  comprising  the  sequel  of  this  world's  sad  history*  Pet-« 
haps  this  was  one  reason  why  the  Christiaus  of  Asia  were 
favoured  wilh  a  series  of  prophetic  disclosures^  extending  so 
far  bt^yond  the  times  in  which  they  or  their  descendants  could 
be  iuterested  ;  to  exclude  the  expectation  of  any  future  revela* 
tion,  and  to  put  a  definite  bound  to  hopes  relatii^  to  tliis  sublu¬ 
nary  scene.  \Vith  the  life  of  St.  Johu,tne  apostolic  age  was  about 
to  close ;  the  canon  of  Inspiration  was  now  to  be  completed 
for  ever ;  the  Church  had  entered  on  the  **  last  time  and 
henceforward,  the  oiUy  great  event  to  be  looked  for  was,  that 
**  blessed  hope,*'  the  **  glorious  appearing’*  of  the  Redeemer*, 
and  the  *'  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

This  standing  purpose^  the  Apocalypse  is  still  adapted  to 
subsen-e.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  prophetical  speculations^ 
which  would  fix  the  attention  on  subordinate  and  preliminary, 
events, — the  mere  machinery,  rather  than  the  final  issue*-^havc 
a  very  opposite  tendency,  n  e  regard  it  as  altogether  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  intended  to  reveal  the  times 
and  seasons,  otherwise  than  negatively  \  that  is  to  say*  by  a. 
general  inllmalioti  of  the  events  before  which  Our  Lord  s 
second  advent  should  not  take  place.  There  has  always  been 
a  very  prevalent  disposition  to  antedate  predicted  events,  and 
to  raise  tiie  cry,  the  day  is  at  hand  ;  which  has  given  occasion 
for  the  scoffs  of  infidels,  as  well  as  troubled  the  minds  of 
the  weak.  At  the  darkest  period  of  the  Christian  Church., 
this  notion  led  to  all  sorfa  of  extravagance*  The  general 
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belief  which  bc^n  to  prevail  in  the  tenth  centurjf,  tlmt  tlj^' 
end  of  tne  worla  was  at  h^d«  and  that  J^VuBa1,ein  abc^ " 
t6  beeome  the  t^ne  of  ^h^  flnal  judgement,  ^ve'Yise'fo  tliat 
jrtlgrimizing  mania  which  produced  the  Crusades.  Among 
the  armies  of  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Palestine,  were  kings, 
earls,  and  bishops,  with  great  numbers  of  women,  who  had 
fenmed  the  resolution  to  die  there,  or  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  when, 
at  the  preirching  Of  l^eter  the  Hermit,  the  first  masses  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  population  begaii  to  roil  towards  the  East,  all  classes 
were  infected  with  the  madness  ;  and  instances  are  mentioned 
in  which  the  poor  rustic,  having  shod  his  oxen  like  horses, 
placed  his  whole  family  in  his  cart,  and  set  out  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  *  when  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the 
*  approach  to  any  large  town  or  castle,  inquiring  if  that  were 
^  (Ferusalem.**  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age  ;  and 
iPthe  same  ignorance  does  not  now  exist,  similar  disorders, 
be  expected  to  ensue  from  a  revival  of  either  the  Mil- 
Idttnial  fanaticism,  or  a  strong  impression  that  the  day  of  judge- 
n^t  hi  at  hand.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  faith,  but  the 
imagination,  that  is  excited,  and  over-excited,  by  the  fond  or 
fearful  persuasion ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  real  obliga¬ 
tions  and  immediate  duties  are  neglected  for  imaginary  ones. 
The  Scriptures  contain  numberless  exhortations  to  work  while 
it  is  day,  and  to  prepare  for  the  night  of  death,  but  rarely 
for  the  day  of  judgement,  although  they  continually  caution 
us  against  being  misled  by  our  expectations  with  regard  to  it. 

.  There  is  much  good  sense,  we  think,  in  the  following  re¬ 
marks.  taken  from  a  Discourse  of  the  Person  and  Period  of 
Antichrist**  by  Christopher  Ness,  in  1679.  *  Let  no  man 

•  mar^’el  that  f  do  but  grope  in  this  method  !  And  what  have 

•  all  those  learned  and  holy  men  fore-mentioned  done  but  groped 
•atU?  Yea,  and  have  missed  the  mark.  Those  lights  have 

•  been  in  the  dark.  Yea,  even  those  that  found  the  reserve  of 
‘  fbtty-five  years  to  retreat  to,  in  their  interpretations,  seeing 

•  they  make  the  former  period  of  those  years  to  bring  with 

•  th^m  some  eminent  blessedness  ;  such  as  the  scattering  of 

•  the  holy  people  to  be  accomplished  and  the  witnesses  rising 

•  to  die  no  more :  which  things,  experience  tells  us,  are  not 
'  fbHilled  according  to  their  calculations.*!*  However,  GocTs 

_ _ 

•  MilU’s  Crusades.  Vol.  I.  p.  6-1. 

*!•  Thus,  be  refers  lo  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Symonds  and  others,  who, 
dating  the  1290  days  from  Julian's  endeavour  to  rebuild  the  teraple^ 
mode  them  expire  A.D.  1650.  Mr.  Tiilinghast  brought  them  dowa 
to  Goodwin  ihoaght,  that  AntichrUPt  ruin  would  begin 
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*  Time  iiot  mitt,  who  keeps  hia  word  to  n  day.  fliU>d.  xiL 
*^41.  ThoogH'^e  mistake  our  reckoninM^  yet  Qod  eamr^ 

*  mistake  His,  and  will  make  Antichrist^  feet  slide  in  due 

*  time.  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  This  may  both  comfort  and  strengthen 

*  08.  Beside  the  uncertainty  of  chronology,  and  our  own 

*  aptness  to  antedate  promises,  and  to  postdate  threatenings, 

*  it  must  be  considered,  that  it  is  muck  eajh^  to  poUdoio 

'  phecies,  than  to  antedate  them ;  for  antedating  of  them  bnngs 

*  a  disappointment  unaroidable.  Then,  if  **  hope  deferred 

*  make  the  heart  sick/’  hope  disappointed  roust  strike  the* 

*  heart  dead.  And  such  inconveniences  have  come  by  those 
'several  misreckonings  already  past;  besides  the  atkewn  it 

*  occasions  in  mcn*s  hearts  against  the  word  of  God,^ 

(pp.  201—203.) 

After  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  in  exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  dark 
parts  of  the  prophecy  have  received  any  degree  of  elucidation 
as  yet  from  the  collective  labours  of  modern  Interpreters,  nr 
whether  the  least  perceptible  advance  has  been  made  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  unfulfilled  predictions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Faber,  Mr.  Frere,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others, 
seem  adapted  only  to  darken  their  obscurity,  and  to  throw  ua 
farther  back  into  a  bewildering  uncertainty  concerning  those 
prophecies  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  clearly  fulfilled. 
The  Book  of  Daniel,  in  their  hands,  becomes  not  simply  ten^ 
fold  more  mysterious,  but  intricate  and  equivocal  as  the  oracles 
of  the  heathen.  Take  for  instance  the  eleventh  chapter  as 
expounded  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Frere.  It  is  admitted  that, 
down  to  the  19th  verse,  the  Prophet  is  discoursing  of  the* 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  branches  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and 
that  the  personage  alluded  to  in  verses  11—19,  is  Antiochus 
the  Great.  The  20th  verse  has  been  thought  to  describe  with 
equal  exactness  the  character  of  Seleucus  l^ilopater,  hki  son 
and  successor ;  and  from  the  21st  to  the  30th  verses  are  .pre«i 
dieted  the  character  and  exploits  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the. 
brother  and  successor  of  Seieucus.  '  This  prophecy,*  Bishpp 

about  1666,  and  Christ's  kingdom  come  about  1700l  Mr.  Bright^ 
mao,  making  the  beginning  of  the  t^rm  of  Antichrist  to  he  at  Cmt 
tiantine*s  accessiofif  had  made  it  expire  at  154^ ;  in  which  be  was 
followed  by  several  expositora.  Fox,  the  Martyrologiit,  uking  the 
4^  months  for  weeks  of  years,  made  them  extend  from  the  death  of 
John  the  Boptist  to  the  era  of  Constantine ;  and  Dr.  Beard  aopposed 
the  number  to  relate  to  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire,  iruni  its 
fooodatiun  to  its  ruin  by  the  Goths.  Mr.  Nets  himself,  reckoniiy 
ftoro  the  era  of  Phoeas,  hxee  the  6U1  of  Antichrist  as  late  as:18^ 
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Nawioii^reinarks,  *  ia  really  more  perfect  than  tiny  hist(«py, 

*  No  one  historian  hath  related  so  many;  circamstancea.  am) 

*.  in  such  exact  order  of  time^  as  the  prophet  hath  foreioM 

*  them,  'lliis  exactness  was  so  convincing,  that  Porphyry 

*  could  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  he  rather  laboured  to  contirm 

*  it,  and  drew  this  inference  from  it ;  that  the  prophecy  w*a8  so 

*  very  exact,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  be- 

*  fore,  but  must  have  been  written  in,  or  soon  after  the  time 

*  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  all  being  true  and  exact  to  that 

*  time,  but  no  further.*  Could  it  have  been  believed,  that  any 
person  of  sober  mind  and  with  honest  intentions,  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  deny  what  Porphyry  admitted,  and  to  contend  that  the 
personage  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
18  not  Seleucus,  hut  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France!  Yet. 
such  is  the  prodigious  transition,  according  to  Mr.  Irving,  by 
which  the  prophecy,  *  at  one  stride,’  from  Syria  to  France, 
overleaping  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  fall  of  the  Uoman  empire, 
the  rise  of  the  papacy,  and  all  the  events  of  the  intervening 
2000  years,  *  brings  us  down  to  the  immediate  predecessor  ol* 
-rNapoleon  Bonaparte  !  !  Mr.  Cuninghame  nsKs,  with  good 
reason : 

*  According  to  what  known  canon  of  sober  interpretation,  is  a 
commentator  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  thread  of  the  prophetic 
narrative,  at  a  point  where  there  is  confessedly  no  necessary  cnanee 
of  the  subject,  and  to  skip  over  a  period  of  2000  years,  and  from  iSe 
eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  from  Antiochus  of  Syria  to  Louis 
XVI,  of  France  ?’  p.  101. 

If  we  have  any  readers  who  have  felt  disposed  to  adopt  this 
munstrouR  scheme  of  interpretation,  we  strongly  recommend 
to  them  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Cuninghame’s  present  publication. 
He  ia  certainly  one  of  the  most  sober-minded  of  modem  ex¬ 
positors  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  attempts  nt 
explication,  he  is  at  least  completely  successful  in  exposing  the 
absurdities  of  those  from  whom  he  differs.  But  in  one  of  his 
preliminary  remarks,  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 

*  Amidst  almost  endless  discordance  in  the  systems  of  interpreters, 
the  prophetic  student  will,  however,  find  some  grounds  of  encourage¬ 
ment  even  in  the  outset  of  his  inquiries ;  for,  notwithstanding  their 
discrepancies  of  sentiment  as  to  the  minuter  shades,  he  will  duKOver 
a  iuiyrising  harmony  with  respect  to  certain  great  outlines.*  p.  2. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Faber  says:  *  The  real  fact  is,  that, 

•  with  the  exception  of  Grotius  and  Hammond,  and  one  or  two 

•  who  ha^-e  followed  them,  there  is  no  discrepancy  among  Pro- 

•  testant  expositors  with  regard  to  the  great  outlines  of  pro- 
•’pKetic  interpretation.’  These  bold  assertions  stand  in  no 
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ivoeil  of  refttUUoUM  indeed,  true,  that  certain  great  out- 

Ui^s  ^  palpable  that 

Uvy  cainmtl^  p;^t^en|,  knd  a  plain',  nnlettered  reader  oT 
bia  Bible,  who  hud  never  dipped  into  a  commentatofi  would 
be  at  little  loss  to  understand  the  general  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy.  A  very  small  portion  of  information  would  further  en¬ 
able  him  to  refer  the  seat  of  the  Harlot  to  the  city  of  Rome  ; 
and  he  would  form  some  plausible  con^ctures,  perhaps,  as  to 
some  other  features  of  the  prophecy.  But,  at  the  point  from 
which  expository  interpretation  sets  out,  discrepancy  begins. 
Expositors  are  agreed  as  to  the  outlines  which  stand  in  no  need 
of  their  labours,  and  no  further.  They  can  therefore  take  no 
credit  for  agreement  among  themselves  so  far  ;  and  beyond 
those  unquestionable  way-marks  of  interpretation,  we  may 
ask.  On  what  single  point  are  they  agreed  ? 

*  If  it  would  be  unfair,*  remarks  Mr.  Maitland,  *  to  exact  a  precise 
conformity  respecting  the  minute  details  of  the  Seals  and  Trumpets 
.—if  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  perfect  agreement  as  to  all  the 
lesser  circumstances  even  of  that  which  has  been  fulfilled — Yet, 
might  we  not  expect  agreement  if  we  should  ask,  when,  and  how 
(not  on  what  diy,  but  in  what  century,  and  by  what  Sort  of  flmu,) 
was  the  prediction  connected  with  any  given  Seal,  fulfilled  ?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  we  should  ask  what  was  the  period  of  the  fourth  seal, 
from  three  writers,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  industry,  have  justly, 
and  even  necessarily,  placed  them  high  in  the  public  estimation. 
Mr.  Faber  would  refer  us  to  some  period  prior  to  the  year  A.D*  dS5; 
Mr.  Frere  would  answer  that  it  began  A.  D.  .586,  and  ended  556; 
and  Mr.  Cuningliame  would  tell  us,  that  it  began  in  the  thirteenth, 
end  ended  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Let  the  reader  compare  the  different  views  which  these  expositors 

have  given  of  the  Seals  and  Trumpets,  as  they  stand  in  the  following 
table  ;  and  let  him  say,  whether  they  agree  even  in  the  **  gmeral 
outline.**  ^  i  fii 

^  f  laq 
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centuriese 

Chiefly  4th  and 
5th  centuries. 

A  very  long  peri¬ 
od,  commenc¬ 
ing  in  the  5th 
century* 

ISth  to  the  latter 
part  of  17th 
century. 

Explanatory  of 
the  preceding 
seals. 

Begins  10th  Aug. 
1792,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  the 
millennium. 

Includes  the 
Trumpets. 


S87 

408- 


-994. 

-476. 


596 


556. 


Begins  and  ends 
about  606. 


1789  to  10th 
Aug.  1792. 


26ih  Aug.  1792, 
to  1822  9. 


*  Looking  at  the  dbcordant  opinions  which  this  table  exhibits,  I 
must  say,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  trifling  differences  about 
subordinate  matters  of  detail;  of  this,  however,  let  the  reader 
Judge.*  pp.  48 — 50. 

For  other  instances,  not  less  glaring,  of  total  discordance 
in  the  opinions  of  modern  expositors,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
this  ablv  written  pamphlet.  With  regard  to  the  main  subject 
of  Mr.  Maitland's  Inquiry,  we  certainly  feel  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  received  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  period  of 
1260  days,  as  so  many  years,  is  shewn  to  rest  upon  a  very 
slender  foundation  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  almost 
the  only  position  which  has  obtained  a  very  general  acquies¬ 
cence  among  expositors,  should  be  one  which  yet  remains  to 
be  proved.  As  to  tlie  commencement  and  termination  of  that 
period,  scarcely  two  expositors  agree*  *  Mede  and  Bishop 

•  Newton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  living,  differ  almost  three 

*  centuries.*  Yet,  if  fulfilled,  as  it  is  now  supposed  to  be,  we 
might  expect  that  a  prophecy  so  explicit  in  its  terms,  should 
ctaso  to  Ik  uncertain  in  its  application.  In  such  a  case,  it 


Irvtttg  and  otUett  <m  Me  PmphmeH 

has  juidjr  been  remarked^  that  *  gtutrai  co9iviuion  ii  the  onU 

*  of  right. interpretation, — an  ahall  give  aatiafi^Uon 
to  tliat  *  various  laultitude  whose  verdict  is  beyond  partiality 

*  or  passion,  and  for  whose  wisdom,  encouragement,  and  ad* 

*  vance  in  the  faitli,  all  revelation  was  given.* 

•  Tills  general  conviction,*  observes  Mr.  Maitland,  •  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  have  in  some  cases.  We  can,  and  we  do,  look  to  fulfilled 
prophecy  as  a  bulwark  of  our  faith.  AAer  the  prophet  had  siidf 
**  IWhold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  child,**  ages  rolled  on ; 
and  while  it  was  still  future,  we  know  not  how  much,  or  by  how 
many,  it  was  understood ;  but  we  know  that  **  when  the  fullness  of 
the  time  was  come,*’  and  the  prediction  was  accomplished,  the 
Church  of  God  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  darkness.  She  was  not 
left  to  wander  up  and  down,  asking,  **  Is  this  He  that  should  comi, 
or  look  we  for  another  ?**  No, — from  the  day  of  Simeon  to  thia 
hour,  her  joyful  acclamation  has  been,  **  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given.**  His  disciples  know  well,  when  and  how  he 
was  numbered  with  transgressors,  and  how  his  grave  was  made  wiAi 
the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

*  But  there  is  no  need  to  argue  this  matter.  We  point  the  infidel 
to  the  captive  Jew  and  the  wandering  Arab;  but  who  challengea  him 
with  the  slain  witnesses  ?  We  set  before  him  the  predicted  triumpha 
of  Cyrus ;  but  do  we  expect  his  conversion  from  the  French  Uevo* 
lution  and  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  ?  We  send  him  to  muse  on 
the  ruined  city  of  David,  and  to  search  for  tlie  desolate  site  of  Bn> 
bylon ;  but  who  builds  his  argument  on  the  opened  seals  of  the 
Apocalypse  ?  And  why  is  this  ?  I  do  not  speak  nastily,  and  I  would 
not  speak  uncharitably,  but  I  cannot  suppress  my  conviction,  that  it 
is  because  the  necessity  of  filling  up  a  period  of  It^GO  years,  has.  led 
to  such  forced  interpretation  of  language,  and  to  such  a  coiutralufld 
acquiescence  in  what  is  unsatisfactory  to  sound  judgement,  that^l^5ge 
should  be  afraid  not  only  of  incurring  his  ridicule,  but  of  his  clqig^- 
ing  the  same  licence  which  we  have  ourselves  been  obliged  to  assume^ 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  error  lies,  in  adopting  an  interpretation 
which  requires  us  to  spread  the  events  predicted  respecting  throe 
years  and  a  half,  over  more  than  twelve  centuries ;  and  which  thqa 
sends  us  to  search  the  page  of  history  for  the  accomplbhmeat  ^qf 
prophecies  still  unfulfilled.* 

If  ever  the  same  efficient  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  argument  with  the  Jew.oir 
infidel,  that  we  are  now  able  with  confidence  to  make  of . 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  not  be  by  help  of 
The  appeal  must  be  to  the  text,  not  to  the  gloss.  Ana  it  i%(jEi 
reasonable  expectation,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Myatical 
Babylon  will  be  an  event  as  legible  in  the  records  of  history,  aa  ^ 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  capital  or  that  of  Jerusqlam. 
Boch  an  event  would  form  a  signal  not  to  be  nnatak^nia^ 
hand-wniing  in  the  heavens,  whkm  it  would  noijrequireanqj^er 


SM  Iirin^tvii)  olfierv  (mike  PropMi^ 

Dtniel  to  liiterpmt,  ^  And  noon^r  or  birr,  MtogtnU 

Itoo  of  tho  trucn  of  tht'whob  chain  of  pro)>h«oy'will/^o 
not,  take  place.  The  oitot  to  which  Mr.' Ilaithindi'^tbn,  If 
ilbeanermr,  cannot^  however,  be  aMigned  ae  ihe^  fulf-^ea* 
planation  of  the  perplexity  and  discordance  of  expositors.  Ad« 
mittinf^  the  whole  of  the  |>redictioos  iu  the  eleventh  chapter  to 
be  as  yet  unfullilled,  the  Revelation  doubiless  comprises  a 
prophetic  outline  of  events  extending  Uirough  more  than 
twenty  centuries  ;  rikI  it  is  to  events  occurring  in  the  earliest 
part  of  the  series,  that  much  of  the  discrepancy  which  he  has 
pointed  out,  relates.  His  pamphlet,  we  consider  nevertheless 
as  highly  deserving  of  attentive  penisal,  independently  of  the 
Immediate  subject  of  his  inquiry.  It  will  at  all  events  seri’e 
to  correct  a  considerable  degree  of  misapprehension  on  thd 
several  points  referred  to ;  and  it  will  answer  a  most  important 
endt  if  it  merely  tend  to  promote  a  more  sober  spirit  of  in* 
qdiry,  and  to  check  the  rashness  and  dogmatism  of  modern 
interpreters. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  fashionable  use  of  the  sacred  prophecies, 
we'must  nay,  tliat  we  consider  this  new  prophetic  science 
entitled  to  littlh  more  respect,  and  certainly  as  not  more  harm* 
less,  than  the  exploded  science  of  judicial  astrology.  Nor  can 
we  entertain  a  doubt,  tlmt  some  at  least  of  those  writers  who 
now  essay  to  coujure  by  the  Apocalypse,  would,  in  another 
age,  have  conjured  by  the  stars.  The  Church  stands  in  no 
need  of  fortune-tellers  to  teach  her  either  her  duty  or  her  des¬ 
tiny  ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  prophetic  intimations  of 
future  events  were  designed  to  regulate  curiosity,  rather  than 
to  minister  excitement  to  that  morbid  propensity  which  prompts 
us  to  pry  into  the  future.  But  the  Church  know  s  what  she  has 
to  look  for.  As  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  economy  con* 
verged  to  one  event,  in  which  they  terminated  ;  so,  the  ohe 
event  which  remains,  the  only  one  worthy  of  employing  the 
devout  expectation  of  the  pious,  is,  the  Second  A  a  vent  of  the 
Saviour.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  apart  from  the  Commen¬ 
taries  which  have  darkened  its  counsel,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  impress  the  mind  with  the  certaintv  and  elorv  of  that  event. 


exuaiiaies  on  vne  consummaiion  wnicn  wm  winu  up  tne 
whole  orama.  Prophetic  history  may  be  compared  to  a  shrouded 
figure,  whose  own  features  are  undistinguishable,  but  we  can 
cfearly  see  what  she  points  t6 ;  and  it  is  upon  that  object,  *fiot 
upon  nerself,  she  wishes  to  fix  our  attention.  But,  ih'  tfie 


Commentary,  the  attitude  and  drapery  of  the  figure  engross 
the  whole  attention.  And,  on  the  jnirt  of  the  readers  of  sti^h* 
worksf  the  real  object  of  interest,  is  some  imagiitavy  sigh'^^ 


oUim  It9 

the  iote^futodintoa  chmmii^c^k  mAi 

polUmI  mtomtVttilvriib 
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&ll,ibepropheu  m.a&xioiM^  lookingi  Xgt  wm^  y|»i€ieilil«af 
Ch«ir  predicUoiM  mpeolinf;  hU  fttben  And  mittekn  4hto 
fe%  eri»h  tpini  of  political  gpeculation  for  tpirituolUy  of 
and  the  temper  ot  faith 

We  believe  that  theae  speculationa  are  any  thing  but  fafour- 
able  to  true  apirituality.  Nor  m  their  effect  U|>oti  the  iudividuiii 
tlie  worst  practical  consequence  which  eometimee  enatitc^ 
Opinions  and  expectations  grounded  on  tl)e<  delusive  inUrp^wr 
Cation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  are  made,  m  aomeaiuataiiyCeaft 
^e  rule  of  conduct,  ana  the  test  by  which  public  afiSunaiand 
religious  undertakings  are  to  be  judged  of.  ><  Thus,.*  aconrdiog 
Co  the  *  scheme*  the  individual  has  aaopted,  and  ike  f  indUeur 
lions  which  have  disposed  him  to  that  scheme,  as  tkoi  fbafbef 
Popery,  or  of  Infidelity,  predominates,  he  will  be  foun(l  idi|v 
claiming  against  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  denouaycingAAMH 
led^e  as  the  antagonist  of  faith ;  he  will,  be  the  advocate  iritis 
institution  as  having  upon  it  the  propbetio  mark,  or  uriUMrefuoe 
his  countenance  to  that,  as  not  in  accordance  with  bieeUgdlieis 
For  the  sympathies,  as  well  as  the  exertiona,  iwiU,  in  such  caaeei 
be  governed  by  the  leading  idea  impressed  on  the  imagMotioisi 
whether  it  be  the  doom  of  Britain  or  that  of  Babylon,  .ike 
evangelnation  of  the  world,  or  the  gathering  in  of  Ms  eUirt,  vi 
Of  the  direct  tendency  of  such  *  studies*  to  warp  the  jtidgeibeiitt 
and  to  generate  mischievous  errors,  we'  cOutd  noti  perhtpat 
have  a  more  striking  illustration  than  is  fuitiishad  by  a  pwnplH 
let  just  published,  entitled  **  Dialogues  on  Prophecy ;*^<  wbcb 
purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  conversations  .recently  held  aba 
sort  of  prophetic  conclave.  Philalethes,  itrappears,  kaa  bktn 
lately  reading  the  works  of  Mr*  Cuninghame .  and  Mr*  >Frffw# 
and  he  finds  it  very  perplexing,  that  they  should  botb  difi^ 
not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  from  Mr*  Faber  ^  keiaithemls 
fore  led  very  naturally  to  suspect,  that  no  great  good  .iaicvbo 
derived  from  such  works.  <  Tne  answer  he  receives  from  Ajsass 
tasius,  occasions  him  to  exclaim :  ,|^  c  •n  pnt  oJt 

*  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  that  the  study  of  tbe'propbedl^lf  A 
essential  a  branch  of  theology  as  the/  doctrine  of 
fither  great  and  leading  doctrines  which  you  have  tnebUonM  ^ 

^  f  ^  II*'-  -I  •  * 

Anastasius  first  replies  by  affirming,  that  *  Qod  has  naiM 

*  them*  (that  is,  *  the  study  of  the  prophecies*  and  the  d^Urim 
of  justification)  *in  bisword;*  *  and  what  he  haa  jsinaif 

*  getber.  let  not  man  put  aemicle**’  This  indirect  fanewgS/Cef^ 
tainly  seema  to  place  a  belief  in  tbe  doctrine  of  *jueliffiNiliM 


Intog  mii3  •Ibm  cm  ike  'Pn^kc$ie$. 

onakveli  to  point  of  importmnce,  orith  the^study^of  wfkio^ 
OR  the  prophecies*  *  But  Anastasins  goes  beyeod  this ;  *  snd*if 
we  oDderstand  htxn  aright*  he  considers  preaching  the  €R>8pt4 
as  less  important  and  necessary  at  the  present  crisis/  than 
preaching  the  prophecies.  What  else  can  be  made  of  the 
following  language?  ' 

*  For  every  delusion  which  Satan  introduces  into  the  world,  there 
IS  a  specific  antidote  in  some  particular  portion  of  Divine  Truth. 
After  the  whole  Roman  Empire  had  become  nominally  Christian,  the 
world  was  overrun  with  the  superstition,  idolatry,  and  self-righteous¬ 
ness  which  had  been  set  up  by  various  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  es¬ 
pecial  truth  for  the  overthrow  of  that  delusion,  was  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  To  preach  this  doctrine,  the  reformers 
were  raised  up  i  upon  this  point  the  whole  difierence  between  the 
Christian  and  all  other  religions,  essentially  turns  :  and  therefore  this 
point  is  justly  termed,  jirticulus  staniis  vel  cadentis  Lcclesug  :  upon 
this  foundation,  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  churches  was  founded 
and  stands.  DtU  superstition  and  self-righteousness  constitute  no  longer 
the  elements  o/"  the  prevailing  delusion  of  these  daj/s,  wiili  which 
Satan  draws  men’s  souls  to  perdition :  scepticism,  infidelity,  the 
deification  of  the  intellect  of  man,  reasoning  pride,  disbelief  in  the 
word  of  God,  this  is  the  grand  sin  of  these  da)'s.  To  meet  this  error, 
obviously  useless  to  jnreach  anu  particular  mode  of  salvntiont  be¬ 
cause  men  doubt  tlie  etncacy  of  all.  In  the  former  case,  they  were 
ut  least  alive  to  the  danger  of  offending  God,  and  anxious  in  thetr 
endeavours  to  pacify  him,  and  only  mistook  the  mode  by  which  this 
was  to  be  accomplished ;  whereas  now,  they  doubt  the  fact  of  his 
anger,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  any  mode  of  reconciliation. 
The  grand  truth,  therefore,  to  bring  forward,  is  the  standing  miracle 
of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Jews;  prophecies  fulfilled 
already,  and  those  which  are  to  be  fulfilled  hercafler  ;  thereby  shew¬ 
ing,  from  the  analogy  of  judgements  which,  having  been  predicted, 
did  afterwards  come  to  pass,  the  certainty  and  awfulness  of  those 
vrhich  arc  yet  to  come ;  that  many  may  be  roused  from  their  lethargic 
security,  and  awake,  not  to  the  tremendous  realities  of  a  despised  in¬ 
dignation,  but  to  the  expected  glories  of  an  eternal  blessedness.’ 
pp.  5,  6. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  pernicious  ab- 
aurdity  of  these  positions.  The  monstrous  assertion,  that  self* 
qrighfcouaneaa  is  not  now  a  prevailing  delusion,  is  worthy  of 
the  abominable  conclusion,  that  therefore  it  is  not  now  necen^ 
^aty  to  give  prominence  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  which  diss- 
tinguisbes  Christianitv  from  every  other  religion.  But  the 
new  panacea  for  unbelief,  which  these  seers  propose  to  sub* 
jMituU  for  the  Gospel,  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
Suaiog  y^t  men  disbelieve  tl^  word  of  God,  we  are  to.preacb 
to  them  about  the  prophecies  which  they  openly  despise,  and 
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|4)  pouil  Ui«iq  .to  a  .  funding  miffaela  wU<^  Ikay  lefuae  to 
knQH^leclg(9¥*  they  mist  4lia  -evtdtnoe  of  4be*  Gaaptls, 

we  niQst  argae  mth  Uiem  oui  of  the  Af)aealyf)ae  I  The  preaoli* 
iog  of  the  Cross  is  foolishness,  as  it  ever  has  b^n,  to  the 
•  reasoning  pride*  of  man  ;  therefore,  these  new  prophets  would 
have  us  refrain  from  so  useless  a  mode  of  combating  unbelief, 
and  try  something  else, — the  doctrine  of  prophetic  ^  analogy/ 
and,  for  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  substitute  the  awful  mes* 
sage  of  damnation — infidelity  foredoomed  of  God  !  To  such 
a  mode  of  exorcism,  the  spirit  which  works  iu  the  sons  of  iufi* 
delity,  might  well  retort,  *  Jesus  1  know,  and  Paul  I  kuow,  but 
who  are  ye?  . 

That  Prophecy  and  Miracles  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  leave  the  infidel  without  excuse, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  to  deny  ;  und  the  present  condition  of 
the  Jewish  nation  is,  indeea,  a  standing  monument  of  the 
truth  of  both  Scripture  history  and  Scripture  prophecy.  But 
we  were  not  aware  that  these  grand  branches  of  argument  had 
been  so  much  neglected,  as  to  furnish  occasion  for  the  Refo^, 
mers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  seize  upon  them  as  tlieir 
appropriate  and  peculiar  business.  Nor  do  we  think  that,  ip 
their  hands,  they  would  be  found  of  any  extraordinary  effc* 
ciency.  We  altogether  deny,  moreover,  that  the  present  times 
are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  infidelity.  Such  a 
representation  can  originate  only  in  ignorance  of  the  pest 
history  of  this  country  and  of  the  Church  at  large.  Any  pe?^ 
son  competently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  religion  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  monarch  of  the 
reigning  family,  would  never  have  so  mistaken  the  character  of 
the  present  times ;  nor  is  it  from  such  uninformed  persons  that 
we  can  receive  with  confidence  calculations  as  to  the  future* 
In  the  state  and  destiny  of  the  Jews,*— although  wa  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  consider  Mr.  Wolf  as  one  of  the  two 
Witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse, — we  have  always  taken  a  very 
lively  interest ;  and  we  transcribe  with  pleasure  from  the  elo» 
quent  pages  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  enlightened  view  which  he 
has  taken  of  this  subject.  ^ 

,  .  i  ''  »  I  ^  ji  ^  It 

*  There  is  one  good  omen  for  the  fiitare  sncotss  ef  Chrtitiini|y  end 
iu  universal  diffusion,  in  the  present  existence  of  the  Jews  tbeoeghf^pl 
every  climate  under  Heaven.  When  the  whole  workL  wsth  the  ca^ 
ception  of  Judea,  had  lost  the  worship  of  the  One  Only  God,  them 
seemed  little  prospect,  io  human  probabilityt  of  that  pore  wofshiw 
being  restorecf  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Earth,  and  less;  tlufe  n 
would  be  restored  by  Jews,  whose  vwrr  dispensation  was  condned^to 
the  Land  ef  Judea.  But  so  tii^  iho  ymiy  cflke  Deity 

i  I  ^  ^  i  t  i  *  1  , 


Irtiif|^«iid  otiien  Pr^pkeein* 

Hi  one  tente,  unhrerMlIy  rt«og«ise<l  by  the  Jtm  Maff  univmirfiy 
Mpened :  tod  In  ooyntiw,-  lo  wHM  Cbriilkniiy  Hi»'laitei^«^io 
riUMiH  ilMtf,  ^  JcH>b  mnain  norpniml  wfencwt  of^tKc  UiMT^f 
ibe  Godhead.  > 

*  In  tbeir  cate,  the  laws  that  modify  the  character  of  men  and 
nationa,  aeeffl  to  be  autpended.  I1icy  *pretenre  their  o«m  original 
character  in  every  climate  and  in  every  nation*  among  tlie  lerodoat 
Moora*  and  the  staid  and  mechanical  Chinese ;  the  same  under  Uie 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  as  under  the  eatermioatlng  wars  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  ;  and  though*  by  a  stranf^  inconsistency,  they  who*  when 
they  were  under  an  immediate  Divine  Government*  and  witnessing 
the  many  miraculous  interpositions  in  their  behalf*  were  ever  for¬ 
saking  their  King  and  their  God*  now  that  they  are  without  a  King* 
and  appear  forsaken  by  God*  still  adhere  obstinately  to  that  law 
which  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  observe.  There  is  thus 
Something  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  with  regard 
to  them*  that  they  disappoint  and  baffle  all  calculations  founded  upon 
usual  probabilities,  anu  remain  to  this  day  **  a  peculiar  people** 
which  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  nations,  stricken  with  a  judicial 
bliftdness*  religiously  preserving  those  books  which  contain  their  own 
condemnation.  They  have  every  where*  according  to  the  proplieti- 
eul  denunciations*  become  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  in  all  countries ; 
and*  being  despised  and  reproached*  their  character  has  sunk  almost 
t#  deserve  these  reproaches ;  and  in  morals,  and  in  understanding* 
they  are*  generally  speaking*  at  low  as  they  stand  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion*  The  Christians  have  fallen  into  two  opposite  errors 
respecting  them-^ither  a  culpable  inditference*  and  a  want  of  that 
gratitude  which  was  due  to  them  for  their  Fathers*  sake,  **of  whom* 
as  concerning  the  flesh*  Christ  came  !**  or*  if  any  earnestness  was 
f>*H  about  their  state*  it  was  accompanied  with  a  total  hopelessness 
of  the  efficacy  of  human  meant,  since  they  teemed  reserved  in  a 
miraculous  manner  till  some  great  moral  revolution*  beyond  the  reach 
of  man  to  accelerate,  should  occur.  But*  while  some  have  thought 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  the  only  work  to  be  neglected  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world*  others,  in  return,  have  thought  it  the  only 
work  to  be  attended  to ;  and  mistaking  time  and  occasion  for  casualty* 
have  misinterpreted  the  words  of  Paul*  as  if  they  asserted  that  the 
Jews  were  to  oc  the  instruments  of  converting  the  world.  **  If  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world*  what  shall  the 
receiving  or  them  be*  but  life  from  the  dead  ?**  The  Jews  who  re¬ 
jected  Christianity*  were  certainly  neither  die  causes  nor  the  instni- 
useacs  of  the  Gentiles  receiving  Christianity ;  but  the  time  of  the 
Jaws  fwjectiag  Christ,  was  the  tune  of  the  Gentiles  being  recreived 
into  the  Charcb  i  aad  God  took  oocasioo  from  their  obstinacy*  to 
show  mercy  to  the  Gentiles.  If*  then,  that  season*  when  judgement 
was  mingled  with  mercy*  was  yet  a  season  of  such  abounding  grace* 
at  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  received,  what  shall  the  time  be*  when 
ladgemeot  is  remUted  with  regard  to  the  Jews*  but  a  time  of  un- 


saved*  and  ibe  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  brought  in  ? 


Thb  seems 


Ifitulf  tiHi  alken  m  iM 


Uii^  oi\Jy  mhitU  rcfm  to  xU^  MiKCfiiWfi4«d  Jtwii  foe  ilf# 

oih4r.|M#MM^v«bkti  te  frtqiMnily.  appKod^  tbeni.,  rem  to  U|i| 
ooii^td  tHioM  flock  the  .QiciiiMWirm  411^ 

and  who  thus  became  one  people*  tne  true  deacenaanta  oT  Abrabaoif 
and  be  waa  no  ieiyr  a  Jew*  who  waa  one  culwardijt  but  iboae  were 
regarded  aa  the  ckildren  of  Abraham,  who  were  poaamed  of  the  like 
faith.  Inellagea*  the  worda  of  the  prophet  bare  come  to  paiat 
•*  But  yet,  in  it  ahall  be  a  tenth*  and  it  ahall  return*  aad  ahail  be 
eaten  as  a  tcihtrte*  and  ei  an  oak*  whoae  aiibaUnce  if  in  them*  whea 
they  cast  their  learea ;  ao  the  holy  aetd  altall  be  the  atihiUnoe  thefe» 
of.”  The  item  of  the  Jewialt  nation  haa  been  agaia  and  agaiivcm 
down,  and  revived  anew*  and  existed  aolelY  in  ita  stock.  In  all  tte 
judgeroenu  that  bare  been  indicted  upon  them*  a  remnant  haa  been 
saved*  and  a  remnant  only.  Of  the  ten  tribes*  and  the  two  tribea* 
that  were  alike  carried  away  captives*  the  latter*  and  the  tanMar 
division  of  the  Jewish  nation*  only  returned  \  and  of  them* 
portion.  In  the  same  way*  the  remnont  wlm  believed  in  Chriaiiamtjrf 
Hmidst  tlie  multitude  of  those  who  rejected  it*  and  who  nitre  r^jadad 
of  God  in  consequence*  became  the  slock  of  the  true  M 

which  the  Gentiles  were  engraded.  Their  history  tbenee^urward  ii 
the  history  of  the  Church*  and  in  them*  the  propheaiea,,cra„lM« 
filled.  It  is  upon  this  stock*  that  both  the  unbelieving  Jowa  and  t^ 
unbelieving  Gentiles  must  be  together  inserted*  when  the  fulness  of  |)hi 
time  is  come*  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ahail  become  tlie  king* 
doms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  rei^n  for  ever 
and  ever.  To  speculate  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
shall  be  converted,  and  to  be  minutely  particular  aa  to  every  ctrcum* 
sunoe  which  will  accompany  their  return*  is  unwarranted  alike  by 
reason  and  by  revelation,  and  tends  to  throw  discredit  on  tho  Scri(> 
lures*  by  mixing  such  akk  roan’a  dreams  with  the  oracles  of  truUi. 
But  every  active  exertion  in  favour  of  either  the  temporal,  or  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Jews,  n  truly  Christian*  and  is  occorci^  to,  ^be 
mind  of  that  Apostle  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren*  like  Moses* 
almost  wislied  himself  cut  off  from  Christ*  and  blotted  from  tho  nook 
of  life.’*  pp.«75— 9. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  eatimable  Author  of  this  volume,, 
and  still  more  to  our  readera,  for  having  so  long  neglected 
(owing  to  accidental  circumstances)  to  give  it  tn^  diatiHQt 
notice  and^warm  commendation  which  its  interesUngf  tMdum 
demands.  We  have  taken  the  present  opportuAitv  tohnDgdbi« 
'title  before  our  readers,  becamae  we  consider  auch  afwodb^ae 
perhaps  the  best  antidote  that  could  be  prescribed  to  Ihe  4ii^ 
and  contracted  views*  the'  harsh  and  fanatacal  spirit  ad>  ptQ»> 
pbetic  dreamers  and  alarmistSi  it  is*  indeed*'"  a  moat’,  de- 


^  We  must  remark*  in  passing^  that  there, is  at.  least^no  pecesn^ 
to  understand  2  Cor.  ix*  0*  io.t%  hardt  aeipei  .go^  wft  P40i^t,i^it. 
it  as  the  peon  log  of  the  Apostl^^  •  '» ' 
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Ii]^tfn1  work.  The  enthustasm  which  lightens  up  iU 
with  all  the  beautv  of  poetry,  U  of  the  best  kind,  tfiai 
is  reflected  upon  the  intellect  by  the  glory  of  its  object.  It  is 
at  iho  fame  time  a  truly  philosophical  view  of  things,  em* 
bracing  in  its  wide  and  commanding  range,  the  whole  extent, 
but  not  massing  *  the  flaming  bounds,’  of  time  and  8|)ace.  It 
is  a  bird  8  eye  view  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  under  the  shift¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  And  it 
is  something  even  better  than  this  ;  for  the  Writer  seems  to 
trapaport  us  to  the  height  of  Pisgab,  and  to  shew  us,  in  the 
light  of  inspired  prediction,  the  promised  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
As  the  volume  is  now  out  of  print,  we  shall  not,  at  the  pre-* 
seat  time,  advert  more  particularly  to  its  contents.  We  have 
another  reason,  too,  for  deferring  any  further  remarks  on  Mr. 
Douglas*#  work.  It  is,  in  one  material  respect,  defective,  or 
raili^- confessedly  incomplete.  Of  the*  three-fold  influence 
and  agency  by  which  Christianity  is  destined  to  become  uni¬ 
versal,  *  the  third  has  been  altogether  omitted,  and  reserved 
*  for  separate  considenition.’  For  this  portion  of  the  work, 
we  wail  w’ith  some  impatience  ;  and  ysre  hope  that  a  new  edition 
will  not  appear  without  this  promised  appendix.  We  may  also 
suggest,  that,  satisfied  as  we  are  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  historical  and  multifarious  information,  his  vo¬ 
lume  would  be  much  increased  in  value  by  occasional  references 
to  auUiorilies.  ISouietimes  his  positions  are  the  result  of  an 
extensive  induction,  Uie  whole  process  of  which  it  might  be 
dilBcuU  and  tedious  to  particularize :  and  Mr.  Douglas 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  not  requiring  his  readers 
to  lake  his  word  or  his  opinions  for  truth,  so  much  as  giving 
them  credit  for  the  same  measure  of  general  information  which 
he  himself  possesses,  and  on  which  his  representations  rest.' 
We  fear  that  he  has  over-rated,  in  this  respect,  the  current 
stock  of  knowledge.  But,  indeed,  while  we  concur  in  his 
general  views,  and  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  material 
error  in  his  details,  there' are  a  few  minor  statements  which  we 
are  not  prepared  fully  to  adopt,  till  we  have  obtained  the  means 
of  verifving  them. 

Mr.  Stewart's  volume  is  altogether  of  a  practical  kind ;  and 
it#  design,  spirit,  and  tendency  are  entitled  to  our  strongest 
approval.  \Ve  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. . 

*  Entirely  distinct  from  all  sentiments  respecting  the  Millenniam — 
upon  which  he  de^ircs  to  give  no  oplnion^the  object  of  the  fotlow- 
ifig  Discoursev  is,  to  place  before  the  Chrietiau  Church  the  substance 
of  that  which  is  reveded  in  llie  Scriptures  upon  the  Second  Advent 
of  our  Lord,  it  is  doac  witli  no  design  of  establishing  a  mere  the*. 
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QTj^  pr  raociful  opinion^  but  with  a  view  xm  jChriitjaD  edifioatkm 
thm  rem«rk.bU  ,  .  .  5 .  ^ 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Stowart»  that  the  Church  itandt  in  need 
of  being  recalled  to  tlio  steady  contemplation  of  thia  glorioua. 
event,  jroQi  which  it  has  been  diverted  by  '  the  crude  and 

*  fanciful,*  or  *  carnal  and  wicked  opinions  upon  the  Milleimi** 

*  urn.’  which  have,  at  diti'erent  periods,  been  mixed  up  witli  a 

subject  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The  comparative  distance  or. 
proximity  of  that  event,  or  any  **  signs’*  of  its  hastening  ap-v 
proach,  can,  however,  make  no  material  difference  in  the  ree*, 
sonableness  or  obligation  of  the  duty.  The  eighth  diacourae 
in  the  series  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  ahoulu  find  oocaaion. 
to  make  exception,  as  containing  some  doubtful  or  iiiadmie^ 
sable  interpretations,  which  weaken  the  force  of  the  general 
reasoning.  The  first  sign  referred  to,*  great  distress  of  nations/ 
cannot  w  ith  any  propriety  be  considered  as  specifically  applip*. 
cable  to  the  present  age  ;  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  a^nitt  ee^ 
probable,  that,  by  *  the  kings  of  the  East,*  the  remnant..  o( 
Judah  and  Israel  is  intended.  That  the  end  of  the  world  drawn 
on,  is  obviously  true  ;  but,  so  long  us  there  remain  a  series  of 
prophecies  to  be  fulfilled,  “  the  end**  cannot  be  **  The 

duty  which  it  is  Mr.  Stewards  object  to  enforce,  will  be  best, 
discharged,  not  by  calculating  how  many  years  it  may  or  may 
not  be,  befbre  our  Lord*s  Advent  shall  ta\e  place,  but  by  ha* 
bitually  overlooking  the  intervening  period,  as  one,  in  the^ 
transactions  of  which,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  we  can  have* 
little  personal  share ;  and  by  adverting  more  frecjnently  and* 
speciiically  to  the  certainty  and  glory  of  the  event  itself,  andio» 
tne  certainty  that  we  shall  be  present,  not  as  spectators,  but 
as  parties  iufinitely  interested,  in  our  Lord*s  approaching  ad* 
vent.  The  hope  connected  with  that  **  glorious  appearing,**  we. 
agree  with  the  respected  Author  of  these  Discourses,  is  *  a. 

*  larger,  a  much  more  blessed,  'a  far  more  generous  hope,*  one 
more  adapted  to  produce  a  patient  acauiescence,  and  *  a  muchi 

*  more  powerful  stimulus  to  action,*  tuan  the  expectations  re^^ 
lating  simply  to  our  own  death.  Let  this  hope,  then,  be  held 
up  before  the  Christian  world  by  its  pastors  and  teachers.  Butt 
as  to  those  imaginary  signs,  and  doubtful  interpretations,  and 
impending  judgements,  which  are  adduced  for  the  purpoea.iif 
frightening  men  into  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  judgement^ 
they  tend  only  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Scriptural  admooi* 
tion,  and  to  increase  the  apparent  distance  of  the  Great  Event, 
which  is  lost  sight  of  behind  this  array  of  fantastic  probabili* 
ties.  What  Mr.  Faber  thinks,  or  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,^  qr  Mr.* 


*  Much  as  we  regret  Mr.  Cooper's  prdphetio  bsHooiiiatfoti, 
caonot  roeutioD  his  nanae  in  such  a  connexioni  without  exprotsing  our 
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Inrintf  tbinks,  abc^t  the  aeialf  and  the  IrmuMts^  ahgut  (he  In. 
itdel  King,  or  the  pahn^boaruig  )i»  t(l  tbie  rHbr* 

eoce^  utter  imperttnence  and  folemn  ^6iii|ri  Lei  them  aland 
back*  and  the  Scripture  trumpet  can  mue  Itaelf  beard  in 
aoundt  which  neetT no  rnterpnetalion.  ^  Behold*  he  oometh  in 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him.*’  Yes — ••  we  believe  that 
Thou  ihalt  cotiie  hi  bte  our  judge/* 

’  But  we  are  not  to  fotget,  that,  as  members  of  Christ's 
Church  on  earth,  we  have  duties  and  prospects  connected 
with  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  snd  the  fulhinient  of  bis 
promises,  here.  This  Is  a  subject  upon  which  we  cannot  now 
Hiter.  It  is  a  delightful  and  heart-cheering  thought,  that* 
dtnid  ali  that  is  adverse  and  di8CoumG;ing,  in  the  petty  squab* 
bles,  follies,  and  errors  within  the  Church,  and  the  opposition 
wMiout,  Truth  is  making  her  omnipotent  advance,  and  the  day 
fU'bt^skhig.  Mr.  Dou^as  will  be  thought  by  many  of  his 
ceedM  a  little  Utopian ;  nor  can  we  entirely  acquit  him  of  be* 
Sometimes  led  away  by  his  feelings  into  a  generous  conh- 
dmKte  of  assertion  inadmissible  in  hypothetical  smtement.  But 
i^yfidsfnYeous  are  the  visions  he  calls  up,  that,  if  it  be  a  dream, 
^e  would  fain  dream  it  again.  Such  dreams  are  at  least  the 
stdbdow  of  glorious  realities;  and  they  harmonise  with  the 
rfowiOg  imagery  of  prophecy,  far  better  than  the 'angry ‘or  timid 
bodib^  of  fanaticism.  '  There  was  a  greater  disproportion,* 
Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  •  between  the  resources  of  the  first 
'Christians  and  their  success  in  changing  the  moral  condition 
'df  the  Homan  Fmpire,  than  there  is  at  present  between  the 
'^eans  whfeh  ChristianB'now  possess  and  the  universal  eon* 
•*Vt¥siOn  of  the  world;*  That  Christianity  is  mot  now'^nnWei^ 
sal,  is  relbfrihle  t6  oo  other  caose  than  ‘thw  unCaithhihieBS  of 
thOse^whO  ha%  e  been  entrusted  with  the  knowledge  of 
while  there  is  im  mom  for  self-conmlacent  gratulation  on  'the 
slow  and  tardy  exertions  which  the  Christian  world  Is  at  length 
patfingfofth*  It  would  be,  in  our  pidgefnent*'hnptons  to  enw- 
talb  u  doubt  as  to  their  resah.  Wa  bolieve  that  a^ide  has  set' 
til*  ^wbtdh  shall  never  reo^e,  '  -  ,  .  - 

^  Tfll*  like  a  sea  of  glory*  *  *  'V  *  ' 

It  fpreadlVom  pole  to  polei—'  * 

aten.a  TUI  o’er  our  ransomed  nataru* 

-^TcrTi*  -iv  Tlw  Lamb  for  sbmers  slam* 

Redeemer*  King,  Creator* 

•il  l  In  bliM  return  to  reiini.** ' 


•enes  of  the  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  the  Christian  worlir 
hi  his  metical  writtuss.  We  h^  him  to  believe  that,  for  hb  piety*, 
his  cathonc  spirit,  and,  on  all  other  points*  his  sound  judgement*  we 
etileruin  a  cordial  respect 


(  ) 

L  IV»  Tit  OdUngiBiUimd  ConiaMiky  fkm 

l^ctlcd  KtlkctliUtt  aod  ihorf  tx|ri«iMMmt  Notai»  ctlculattd  t« 
vliiddM  Marfr  iMid  tfctwiit  PtaaifM*  ll^  TIimm 
•vo.  VoL  11.  Mot  London. 

U  £  Kkro  alromdv  noitced  lliia  ootTiil  work*  iho  aocond  ?«* 
^  lomo  of  wkiof 


comprtkoadinf  Iho  pootfcoi  nod  |Nropllitl« 
oal  portiono  of  iho  Old  TesUmofit  from  tho  Piolmo  to  MolUM 
iocluHiro,  it  now  completod.  the  proieouiiou  of  bio 
takin$(,  the  Editor  has  not  i^Uxed  in  diligent  aUtnlion  to  iho 
providing  of  the  requisite  materials;  and  the  same  proofs  of 
judicious  selection  and  pcrsoicuous  arrangement  are  apparopt 
10  the  volume  before  us.  Tne  limits  withm  which  he  has  qofts 
6ned  his  elucidstions,  are  too  restricted  to  admit  of  thq  piH 
largement  which  the  illunt ration  of  many  passages  would  pSfiA 
to  require  ;  and  in  such  chso<«,  the  more  voluminous)  compiWt 
tions  and  original  comiucnlaries  of  his  predecessors  must 
consulted,  ihe  advantagi^,  however,  afforded  by  the  mosp 
extensive  commentaries,  are  not  always  in  proportion  tq  tbair. 
magnitude;  and  a  concise  note  is  frequently  more  aatiafactocy 
to  au  ingenuous  inquirer,  than  many  pages  of  elaborated  exp;^ 
sition.  It  is  this  Kind  of  assistance  that  the  Editor  of  thp 
*  Cottage  Bible*  will  be  found  to  have  contributed,  and  frona 
which  his  work  derives  much  of  its  value.  From  the  margm 
of  the  Public  Version,*  and  other  English  translutions  of  tne 
Scriptures,  he  has  selected  various  readings  and  explanatory 
senienoea,  which  will  enable  the  reikler  to  perceive  more  clearljr 
the  meoning  of  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  Bible»  end 
ftiore  oorrectly  to  unoerstand  the  design  of  its  wnters. 

In  some  passages,  we  shonld  have  i^vised  the  Editor  to  in* 
trod  lice  the  contents  of  his  notes  in  the  form  of  necessary  cor^ 
rections  of  the  common  text,  rather  than  as  variations  from  ii» 
The  word  *  /rosteg*  is  altogeiheir  unintelligible  to  readesa  m 
general,  and  was  very  improperly  inserted  tn  the  Public  Vei^T 
sion  of  the  Scripiures.  In  the  only  taro  peesages  in  wUch^lt 
occurs,  (Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6).  the  Editor  has  omiitM  to  notice  its 
intrusion,  and  supplies  no  further  means  of  explanation  than 


Cotttig€  Hihh. 

ouainer  in  wbiclvthqy  auUM^gle  tbemselv^  tHI*- 

MC«sii«nr^.pey>W*^H^-,'  ,,,  ,-;3^..ai:s  Jitm*-.  M3il» 

' '  *  Vtr.  9.  I\(iU  (^i^'niit'b«in((  •  P«dm  oTtlurit^ving,  BMtip 
Heme  thinks  the  verbs  should  be  rendered  in  the  prefer  tense :  to  Dr. 
Kennlcotu  IWt  as  the  Heb.  is  future,  we  rather  think  with  Mr. 
hao</>.fchat  the  fature  was  used  parposelvt  to  exprM  **  the  HelUtm 
of  David’i  hearty  while  straggling  with  his  difficulties ;  he  then  said, 
f*  i  WUI  loVCy*Ld(C.* 

’The  dive^ity  of  rendering  occurring  in  respect  to  these 
verh#^  niay^be  understood  from  the  following  specimens.  •  I 
*’  will  love — 1  take  refuge— When  I  call — I  am  saved/  Green* 

•  I  love — I  take  refugee — I  always  invoke — I  am  saved.*  Street. 

•  I  love — 1  trust— I  invoked — 1  was  preserved.  Gedda*  An 
^tentive  consideration  of  the  Psalm  will,  we  think,  be  suf* 
fiejent  to  shew,  that  the  whole  of  the  variations  from  the  read- 

of  the  Public  Version  are  erroneous,  and  originate  in 
mihtaken  apprehensions  of  the  design  of  the  Author  of  this 
iwhnkable  composition.  The  opening  sentiment  of  a  thanks- 
ode  intended  to  record  the  circumstances  of  the 
Writert  danger  and  deliverance,  frequently  contains  the  coiT^ 
ciluMBn  or  resolution  formed  by  him  in  relation  to  them.  Thus, 
fh  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  the  expressions,  “Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel, 
to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart,**  are  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  train  of  feeling  described  in  the  Psalm,  and  the  senti* 
Qieut  which,  having  the  most  forcible  possession  of  the  mind, 
is  the  first  subject  of  its  utterance.  So,  in  the  Psalm  before 
us.  the  Author,  at  the  moment  of  his  engaging  in  its  com¬ 
position,  expresses  the  resolution  which  the  signal  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  Mofet  High  for  his  preservation  had  impelled  him 
tCi’pnVpose  :  “  I  win  love  thee,  O  Loud,  my  strength.**  And 
wim  rt'sotulioh,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  associate  hxa 
view^of  the  Divine  character,  aud  express  his  coniideuce  in 
the "Diviri^  protection.  In  this  way,  the  first  three  verses  of 
ihfeT^lm  are  easily  and  naturally  explained  ;  and  thjs  verba, 
as  in  the  Public  Version,  are  correctly  read  in  the  future.  The 
descriptive  particulars  of  the  dangefs  and  deliverance  recorded 
celebrated,  begin  at  the  fourth  verse.  The  future  is  evi- 
i4sed  in  vi»s«  not  to  express  the  feelings  of 

Dtivid's  lienrt  whih  struggJitig  with  his  difficulties,  but  to  de- 
»gi3})6  hU  feolinga  in  respect  to  a  lime  when  they  were  no 
longer  distressing  him,  and  when  he  was  gratefully  remember- 
hlg  the  signal  favours  which  bad  been  vouchsafed  to  him. 
•^e  are  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cottage 
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HutoMniiietmlin  ‘School*  Thtf  extM¥^nt  R^ne^  In  WhicH 
thete  wnterA  permit  ihemtelvet  to  iiidiilM«  tM  etrUttng  W 
itaiiott  of  the  UQ^eiKy  of  •yittin  to  mttittd  iht  jndpiienl 
and  of  intelUgfuj^t  individuaU.  It  it  impoasibU  to  ap« 
prove  ol  a  aclieuie  of  oxpoaUioii  which  demands  for  its  aup* 
port  an  oh  a  remark  aa  ihat^  *  Perhaps  Ut»  whO|  although  he 

*  was  without  ain»  was  yet  **  tempt^  m  all  points  like  mita 

*  us/*  might,  in  hia  liumilUy,  apeak  of  the  inoitemeni  of  the 

*  passions  in  kis  owe  mind,  m  wrft^Wtmi  and /m/l,  making  coe« 

*  tession  of  it  before  the  Father/  (See  Horsley  on  Ps.  Inx.  6.> 

On  u  misapplication  of  thia  kind,  the  following  retnarks  of  Mr, 
Williams  are  not  in  any  respect  too  strong.  *  f 

*  The  learned  Mr,  ii%ti€kims(m^  having  sdopted  the  plan  of  aptdy^ 

ali  the  Psalmt  to  the  Metsiahi  ropresenu  him 'm 

pleading  the  incfficscy  of  his  blood  without  a  resurrootion  from  thi 
dead }  and  we  know  that  s  like  syttem  was  adopted  by  sene  of  the 
early  Cbristien  fathers,  wlio  were  intoiicsted  with  the  love  of  ellev 
gory :  we,  however,  cousklor  this  scheme  not  only  ss  lonoiM  ead 
injadiciout,  but  as  dishonourable  to  Him,  whom  we  doubt  not  il  wee 
de«ig^ed  to  honour.  When  did  the  Snvieur  bomt  in  hie  ptesperKg^ 
**  1  shall  never  be  moved  ?**  He  was,  at  least,  from  arttvtng  al 
maturity,  **  a  man  of  aorrows,**  and  knew  that  he  osiae  intn  the 
world  to  suder  and  to  die.  Bishop  //orilejr  himtolf  was  sensIbJe  Sf 
thw„and  owns  that  this  application  cannot  ba  admkted  without,  re* 
ferring  bis  ^  prosperity*’  to  hit  state  of  glory  at  the  .resumctieol 
afier  which  he  was' to  be  no  more  moved  i  an  interpretation  that  am 
pesrt  to  us  violently  forced  and  unwarrantahle.*  XXX.  » 

On  the  titles  and  technical  and  peculiar  terms  occurring,  in 
the  Psalms,  tlie  Editor  has  furnished  some  ci&rioust  pbservar 
tioiiH,  The  musical  instruments  and  melodies » of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  however,  are  subjects  on  which  too  little  is  known  to 
enable  a  modem  writer  to  satisfy  our  inquiries,  \ 

We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  Exposition  and  Notes 
Attached  to  an  entire  Psalm,  as  the  best  means  of  assistiit|; 
thW  to  judge* of  its  execution. '  ‘  .  *1' 

:  .  **  PSALMLXV.  : 

*  A  Psalm  of  tHanlLtgWifw  for,  the  bletfingt  of  PibvIdence.-kJ^  |h 
this  psalm,  God  is  praised  for .  his  providential  government  of  tlw 
material  world.  It  setois  to  have  been  a  thaaksgiviiig  Ibr  the  getting 
in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  might  be  ooroposed  for  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles.  But,  ednsidering  the  manifest  allosian  to  redemp- 
tion  and  the  conversion  of  the  Centiles,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
psalm,  1  cannot  but  think  (says  Bishop  Hortley)  that  the  blesa- 
ings  of  the  gospel  are  adumbratM  under  the  ima^e  of  gdnial  sheweia 
and  luxuriant  crops Taking  the  same  view  ot  •  the  psalm  with  this 
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limned  pfelaC^,  amtider  !t 

tiet  of  oivinc  and  xht  richet  of  Aiiim  ^ 

\  The  fwt  of  TiWniScI^  wat  abdii’f ‘.tpe  cWF  \ 
when  the  fruha  of  ihc  earth  Irefe  gather^  f?!? 

Israel  were  waiting  in  silence  (aa  it  were)  ready  td 
grateful  lieart,  In  joyful  thooU  and  aongti  ^at  the  cotnmencehlfDt  of 
tbit  fettiral.  The  Chaldee  labour#  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  extmordi- 
naiy  rejoicings  by  ‘  an  hyperbolical  expression.  ^  The  praise  of 
angels  is  accounted  as  silence  before  thee*  O  God,  whose  majesty  a 
in  SioD  being  intended  to  intimate,  that  the  shouts  of  Israel  were 
far  louder  than  the  songs  of  angels.' 

*  The  imagery  employed  in  the  following  verses,  it  eminently  sub* 
lime  and  beautiful,  lie  girdeth  together  the  mountains  by  hit 
strength,  as  with  a  girdle :  he  stilleth  the  roarings  of  the  sea,  ond  the 
still  louder  ravings  of  the  people.  He  maketh  the  outgonigi  of  the 
morning  and  evening  to  rejoice.  The  former  idea  is  amplihed  and 
illustrated  in  the  nineteenth  psalm  (ver.  5  and  6),  and  the  latter 
adbidwdwwin  ibe  eighth;  no  scenes  in  nature  can  he  more  beautifal 
fW«idcnW'chrsrfil,  than  the  rising  of  the  morning  sun,  or  the  leoon 
**  matkkkg  in  brightness**  in  the  evening  sky.  The  watering  of  the 
earth  with  showers,  or  with  full  and  flowing  streams,  is  another  dis* 
of  providential  goodness ;  but  the  crowning  mercy  is  the 
fng  'in  of  the  harvest.  The  expression  (in  ver.  11)  it  peculiar^ 
dbgaoi  and  impressive,  His  paths  drop  fatness  **  in  other  ptahii% 
tbo  Almighty  is  represented  as  walking  or  riding  **  upon  the  wiQgf 
of  the  wind/*  (psalm  xviii.  10;  civ.  3)  :  the  clouds,  UierefiNre,  ^e 
hitipathways,  *and  the  fliowers  which  aislil  from  them  enriching  the 
earth,  may  be  said,  poetically,  to  **  drop  fatness**  upon  it  i  and  IVom 


ebib^f, 

■•■9  m.  ^ 


drop  fatness’*  upon  it ;  and  IVom 
hkh  clothes  the  hills  and  valleys, 
l^y  are  said  to  become  joyful,  and  even  to  shout  and  sing*** 

^  But  we  must  not  conn ne  our  remarks  to  blessings  merely  tem¬ 
poral.  Tlie  Psalmist  complains  of  iniquities  prevailing  against  hlih, 
and  prays  to  be  delivered  from  them :  he  tpealn  of  the  blessedness 'df 
attending  God’s  house,  and  considers  communion  with  him  as 'the 
highest  privilege  of  man.  The  floods  of  heaven,  and  the  rivers  of 
Wuvth,  are  both  used  to  typify  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
*dUhdoa  of  divine  truth  (Acts  ii.  17,  18),  which  produces  r  the  some 
effect  in  the  moral,  as  water  in  the  natural  world.  I'his  psalm  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  no  less  rich  in  spiritual  unction  than  in 
poetic  beauty ;  and  is  especially  interesting  to  us  Gentiles,  residing 
4^  the  ’*  ew  of  the  earth,**  as  our  part  of  Europe  was  considered, 

r  J  ^  Blest  is  the  man  whom  thou  sbalt  choose, 

.i  .  iAnd  give  him  kind  access  to  thee ; 

..  t  I  Give  him  a  place  within  thy  house. 

To  taste  thy  love  divinely  free.*  WalU. 

«  NOTES, 

«  PsAlkff  LXV.Title.— Ptalm  ond  Stmg*  t  -  * 

«  Ver.  1,  Prassf  tomteiA.— ^Tho  Hub.  term  meansy  to  wait  im  aileaof^ 
as  flavui  io  the  presence  of  their  maatdr. 


io\¥flf*  5*(  th^i.  —  ^l•llno^</^7i}*  Fetrful ; 

«,«a>d(WW’^«fc  ■ ,  ,.  (  .'  )i ,.  ■  . 
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lo  \  ifor^  5.  (  By  .  ferribU  th^s.  ^  4i»*taort\  ]  f  Fearful  ;•*  Hornep 

>o  ^  Var.  S^^TkyMmi*-^Ot  figna  i  i.  e.  tempetu,  by  aea  or  land. 
.f^lbUL^ro  rgWca.— Margt.?^  Sing,”  i 

•  sVac.  9.  TA#  rwr  ^  G^«-IUm  fifbin  heaven.  See  Gen.  i.  6, 7* 
Px  lilt  Jordan,  which  overflowed,  iu  banka  in  harvest.  See  Josh. 
iu.‘l5. 

*  Vcr.  10.  Thou  visUest  the  rortA,— Or,  ••  land  namely  Canaan. 
•^Thau  tettUit  the  Jurrow^^Msurg.  **  Thou  causest  (ram)  to  de* 
scend  (into)  the  furrows  thereof.**  * 

,  «  Ver.  11  Rrfoice  on  every  tide — Heb.  **  Are  girded  with  joy^ 
Compare  ver.  6.* 

•  _ _ _  _  -irl 


Art.  V.  The  Life  ^  Paul  Jonet^  from  Original  Dooumenlil  in  dbn 
Posseuion  of  J^n  Henry  Sherburne,  E^.  Regialer  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  S^l  8vo.  pp.  SStt.  London*  imk  #r  ** 

PAUL  JONES  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than 

I  chap-books.  His  terrific  figure,  in  the  act  of  snooting 
recreant  lieutenant  who  had  dared  to  strike  the  bloody^Qag, 
may  yet  be  seen  on  hawkers*  stalls,  striding  across  the  qoarlecr 
deck  of  '  the  Bonhomme  Richard  in  the  fiercest  hues  of  nisy 
boge,  indigo',  end  vermilion.  *  Five  and  twenty  years  nave 
^  not  elapsed  since  the  nurses  of  Scotland  hashed  Oieir  oryHir 
^  InfinU^y.  the  whisper  of  his  name^’  and  webite  'stffl  npt^^tb 
tbiol^fbif  him'^^as  of  a  mere  rover  of  thd'^apiis, 
pri[nci|4ed,  ahd  disavowed  even  by  those' (o,wH(i|^^b^ 
yajour  mi^t  make  his  services,  though  noV^hfs 
name,  acceptable.r.  Uia>tory,.  obscurely  a.pawn,  ^aq/hfjitflBm 
imperfectly  authenticated,,  has  been  .usuaUy 
last-chapter  in.  the  chronicles  of  piracy,  and  bis  eeapiiQllir 
as  exhibiting  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  those  of  Morgi^ijif^ 
Monbar;  '  *  .t  *  dj  ni  lavU-j 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  much  of  all  this  wks'iviiMSi^ 
and  that' this  last' of  tlie^  Ruccarnneeiw,  Ibls^^W^ 
of  Mansvelt^and  iXJlonnois,  ahhough  certaittly^  a^BHtisIMfcVh 
subject  fighting  against  his^narite  fla^'afnd  liarmgltb  be  hanged 
at  the  yard-arm,  if  he  bad  Csillcn’ into  the’ h’at^ibf  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  was  not  a  mere  adventurer  of  caadkT^e^s  and  des¬ 
perate  enterprise,  but  a  seaman  of  bohsiimriiatef^  ability,  an 
intriguer  of  no  little  dexter^^  and  a  regularly  commissioned 
officer,  decorated  with  cbivalric^  honours,  and  ^he 

emoluiiients  of  high  naval  rank,  under  more  thanoqeTe'gilpM/^ 
government.  He  was  in  frimdly  and  confidential  liiittfeoiiiai 
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tJj€  of  Paul  Joi4€$, 

with  iome  of  Ui«  leading ‘men  of  hi<  time,  \s\iU  Franklin, 
gur,  JeBTereon,  and  la  Fayette  ;  the  young  nubility  of  Piatiee' 
were  ambitious  of  serving  under  his  conitnaad  ;  he  qominaiided 
a  frigate  in  the  French  navy,  he  was  a  commodore  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States,  and  a  vice  -admiral  in  that  of  Ru»- 
eia.  He  received  a  diainond-liilted  sword  and  the  cross  of 
Military  Merit  from  Louis  XVI.,  the  order  of  St.  Anive  from 
the  iniperial  Catharine,  a  pension  from  Denmark,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  France.  All  this  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
general  apprehension  of  his  character  and  career,  that  a  dis¬ 
tinct  authentication  of  the  original  documents  was  obviously 
necessary  ;  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  given  in  the  Edi¬ 
tor's  preface.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  an  indefatigable 
scribe,  and  his  papers,  after  passing  through  the  hands  oi  Mr. 
llyslop  and  Mr.  Ward,  both  of  New  York,  came  into  the 

[)06session  of  Mr.  Sherburne-  The  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette 
las  given  his  attestation  to  all  that  be  was  in  any  way  conuec- 
ted  with  ;  and  the  ex-presidents  Jefl'ersou  and  Madisoi)  have 
been  applied  to  w  ith  eH'ect :  the  former,  in  particular,  supplied 
a  number  of  letters  that  he  had  formerly  received  from  Jones. 

The  early  part  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  in¬ 
volved  in  some  obscurity.  He  was  born  in  July.  1747,  at  Ar- 
hegland.  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland.  His 
father,  John  Paul,  was  a  gardener.  The  youth,  after  receiving 
the  elements  of  education  at  the  parocliial  school,  was,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  wishes,  bound  apprentice  to  a  White¬ 
haven  merchant,  trading  to  America.  After  much  voyaging) 
he  engaged  for  himself  in  traffic,  hut  unsuccessfully;  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  betw  een  England  and  her  Transatlantic 
colonies,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  insurgent  navy.  Of 
his  exploits  in  this  service,  the  burning  of  the  shipping  at 
Whiteliaven,  Uie  capture  of  the  Dmke  sloop,  and  the  taking 
of  the  Serapis  frigate,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Few  naval 
engagements  have  exceeded  the  latter  in  desperate  resolution. 
The  Bonhomme  Richard,  Jones's  ship,  was  an  old  and  decayed 
vessel,  with  a  motley  crew*  of  Americans,  French,  English, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Malays;  while  the  Serapis  was  quite 
new,  and  one  of  tlie  finest  heavy  frigates  in  tlie  British  sendee. 
Her  commander.  Captain  Pearson,  was  a  brave  and  able  sea* 
luao,  and  appears  to  have  roanccuvred  with  much  skill ;  but  be 
was  far  beneath  his  antagonist  in  the  determination  which  rises 
su|)erior  to  average  calculations,  and  the  tact  which  discerns 
the  probabilities  of  success  where  others  would  discover  only 
the  certainty  of  failure.  The  first  broadsides  of  the  Serapis 
shook  the  crary  timbers  of  her  opponent  with  such  effect  as  ii 
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put  Imr  ill  Uang«r  of  lunking  ;  uud  .could^  ^iio  .HViiryi 
wayi  orsreciiruifj^hia  v^esteU  than  by  Uabintf  her  ^)ou^idQ  llio 
English kftrigaU^  Amid  all  tha  horroraoftho  ilght^'.with 
ship  hlling,  hU  bfiic^rs  flinching,  hU  heavy  gana  burating,  apj 
the  rest  nearly  all  silenced,  this  extmordluary  nian  n^ver  for^a 
moment  lost  nia  presence  of  mind  \  nur,  even  when  his  own 
consort,  instead  of  assailing  the  enemy,  opened  a  hcav^  fir# 
on  the  llonhomme  Richard,  did  his  resolution  forsake  him. 

*  The  leak  gained  ground  on  the  pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  wh 
much  on* board  both  ttiipj^,  tliat  tome  officert  ud vised  «)ono«  to  strike, 
**  of  whose  courage  and  good  sense  ho  entertained  the  highest 
opinion.” 

*  It  was  a  grand  scene  that  the  Channel  witnessed  that  nighu  A 
numerous  fleet  had  taken  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Scarborough 


trcmely  bright  and  full,  lighteil  up,  not  only  this  mignifict^n^  seeii^J 
but  Flaniborough  Head,  and  the  surrounding  heights  covcI^d^w^tH 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring  towns.  While  the  AmerlesW 
commodore  appeared  to  bo  hesitating,  whether  he  should  foUou*  iha 
advice  of  his  otficors,  his  master  at  arms,  who  was  frightened  oui  of 
his  wits,  suddenly  let  loose  all  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  oeaHy 
five  hundred,  telling  them,  “  to  save  themselves,  as  the  ship  was  go<* 
ing  to  sink.”  This  last  misfortune  seemed  to  be  decisive.  Oi|e 
prisoner  jumped  over  to  the  enemy,  and  told  them,  that  if  they 
held  out  a  moment  longer,  the  enemy  must  strike.  “  Our  rudder,” 
•ays  Jones,  in  his  letter  to  Franklip,  ”  was  nearly  ofi*  ^  the  stern^ 
frame  and  transoms  were  almost  entirely  cut  away ;  the  timbers  by 
the  lower  deck,  especially  from  tlic  mainmast  to  the  stern,  being 
greatly  decayed  by  age,  were  mangled  beyond  every  power  of  dc* 
scrlption ;  and  a  person  must  have  been  an  eye-witness,  to  hava 
formed  a  just  idea  of  the  tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  wreck,  and 
ruin,  that  every  where  appeared.”  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  states 
notwithstanding  that  the  prisoners  were  let  loose— that  tltesfup  waa 
on  fire  in  many  places,  and  that  there  was  five  feet  of  water  in  tb# 
hold,  Jones  determined  to  fight  on.  He  observed  what  his 
ened  crew  had  overlooked— >he  saw  tlie  mainmast  of  the  Scrauii 
shake,  and  his  practised  ear  told  him  that  **  their  firing  decreiif)i^^ 
He  took  care  that  bis  own  should  immediately  increase  ;  and  at  nan 
past  ten,  in  the  sight  of  thousands,  the  flag  of  England,  wfdchliM 
Wn  nailed  to  the  mast  of  the  Serapis,  was  struck  by  Capt.  PeatIrAmk 
own  handL  Her  mainmast  at  the  same  time  went  overboard. 
any  thing,  except  the  wounded,  could  be  removed,  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  sank.* 

After  this  extraordinary  sea-fighty  Jones  put  into  th(^  TexeJ[, 
^here  be  was  permitted  to  land  w  prisoners,  an4  to  refit  lus 
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nf >1^)  rt cuaufttinn^ei  ofiU^Botisli  w* 
Wsador;  V^bef^  (da  ri^paifB  wei^  couipWi^A^  Jae  jMItlAaivni 
elfbdad  tba  cruiarrf^^tnvcrt 

afUr  aailing  tliroue^  tbe,I>oitna»  aod  in  tba.  l&ls 

of  Wigbt^  rtokcbod  rOneni  in  aaioty.  Ead^  in^l38(b  ho  visited 
)ParU,  where  he  was  received  with  .eailmtMm  by  ilie  people* 
and  with  favour  by  the  monarch*  Uia  tioie  wot  fully  acQU}ned 
with  intrigue*  both  amorous  and  political;  for  Jones  was.  a 
libertiire  by  temperament,  aod  an  unreluctant  courtier.  In 
September, -he  sailed  for  America,  where  he  arrived  early  in 
the  following  year*  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
seventy-four,  then  building.  While  superintending  the  equip* 
meat  of  bis  ship,  he,  as  usual,  recreated  himself  with  compo* 
sition,  and,  in  one  instance,  with  disquisition  of  a  very  singular 
kmd.  After  adverting  to  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
ttnder  which  the  United  States  commenced  the  naval  war 
^ahnst  Great  Britain,  he  speaks  of  his  own  qimliticatloui. 
Juthqiij^h'he  had  sailed  in  armed  ships  and  frigates*  he  states* 
tt|\Ct^hen  be  assumed  command,  he  found  himself  deficient  in  the 
rc^Tstte  experience,  and  that  midnight  study,  as  well  as  diligent 
aUcution  to  the  instructions  of  *  the  greatest  and  most  learned 
*  At^*odicers,*  had  still  left  him  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  much  to  acquire.  Frigate  service  and  cruising  are,  he 
observes,  veiy  inadequate  preparation  for  the  command  of  a 
fleet. 


'  Tlie  BnffUfh*  who  boast  so  much  of  their  navy*  never  fought  a  ranged 
battle  on  tue  ocean  before  the  war  that  is  now  ended.  The  battle  nif 
Ushant  was*  on  their  part,  like  their  former  ones*  irregular ;  and 
Admiral  Keppel  could  only  justify  himself  by  the  example  of  Hawke 
in  our  remeinorance*  and  of  Russel  in  the  last  century.  From  that 
moment,  the  English  were  forced  to  study,  and  to  imitate,  the  French 
in  their  evolutions.  They  never  gained  any  advantage  when  they 
had  to  do  with  equal  force ;  and  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Count  de 
Gjusm  was  owing  more  to  the  unfavourable  ctrcomstancet  of  the 
Wind  ^ming  a-head  four  points  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle*  which 
put  his  deet  into  the  order  of  echiquier  when  it  was  too  late  to  tacki 
and  of  calm  and  currents  afterwards,  which  brought  on  an  entire 
disordtfr*  than  to  the  admirslship  or  even  the  vast  superiority  of 
Rodney*  who  had  forty  sail  of  the  line  against  thirty,  and  five  thrM<« 
dafkert  against  one.  By  the  account  of  some  of  the  French  officers* 
Koduey  might  as  well  have  been  asleep,  not  having  made  a  second 
signal  during  the  battle*  so  that  every  captain  did  as  he  pleasetL*  ^ 


In  this  last  statement,  there  is  much  that  is  erroneous.  Rod¬ 
ney's  line  of  battle  consisted  of  thirty-six  ships*  including  five 
of  90  guns,  twenty-one  of  74,  and  ten  of  d4.  The  French 
had  an  etpial  number,  bwt  two  were  armed  en  Mh.,  and  three 
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wefc  d«|}bfIro^r)o  Of  ihe  wbol«;  t!Mk 
pmn^f ^«ArtV4ir^  of  of^W.,  In 

^ikliUM  toi'th^,tit«jr  liftci  two  60  |(0n*t1ibi;ii^()'i  iupertfWH# 
m  frigates  and  ligHtMeaiclt^  ’  With  fsspec^ 'strati,  u  is 
trc  imegto^  iiual  oc  expedient  to  lOultiply  them  during  baufe» 
excepting  in  the  event  M  some  unexpected  xfrcamstance'.'or 
in  the  neoessity  for  some  important  evolutioti  of  the  whole  line* 
In  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  naval  oonflict,  sigiiah  are 
little  likely  to  be  observed,  and  Die '  necessity  for  tfiakfng 
tliem  is  so  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken;  that  it  is,  a|  tf^e 
|)re8ent  moment,  a  doubtful  question,  whether  en'  adihitist 
should  actually  mingle  in  the  nght,  or  take  his  station 

frigate  aloof,  for  the  advantage  of  more' accurate  inspeclioh’.,^ 

®  r  If* 

*  The  English,’  proceeds  Paul  Jones,  *  are  very  deficieni  ki  stgnels^ 
as  well  as  in  naval  tactics.  This  1  know,  having  ia  my  possessiop 
their  present  fighting  and  sailing  instructions,  which  compfeliend  ^ 
their  signals  and  evolutions.  Lord  Howe  has,  indeed^  made 
improvements  by  borrowing  from  the  French.  But  Kempeiro^ 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  promising  officer,  had  made  a  IthI  gimttlif 
improvement  by  the  same  means.  It  was  said  of  Kcnipenfdt,  Wfistt 
be  was  drowned  in  the  Royal  George,  England  hat  lost  her  dd'flk 
villion.  That  great  man,  the  Chevalier  du  PavilNon,  commandeli  the 
Triuniphant,  and  was  killed  in  the  last  battle  of  Coont  de'GrilMS. 
France  lost  in  him  one  of  her  greatest  naval  Uolicians,  and  a  man 
who  had,  besides,  the  honour  (in  1773)  to  invent  the  new  aystem  4f 
naval  signals,  by  which,  sixteen  hundred  orders,  questions,  answers, 
and  inforBiauoBs  can,  .without  confusion  or  misoonstruetkin  and  with 
the « greatest  celerity,  be  communicated*  through  a^great  fleet '  If 
was  his  Axed  opinion,  that  a  smaller  number  of  signals  woqld  be  'In* 
sufficient  A  captain  of  the  line  at  this  day  must  be  a  tacticiait 
A  captain  of  a  cruising  frigate  may  make  shiit  without  ever' having 
heard  of  naval  tactics.  Until  1  arrived  in  France,  and  became  ac- 

auainted  with  that  great  ■  tactician  Count  D'Orvilliers,  and  Ms*Jci^<« 
icious  assistant  the  Chevalier  du  Pavillion,  who', '  each  of  thetiL 
honoured  roe  with  instructions  respecting  the  science  "of  go veHHra 
the  operations,  etc.  ofm  fleet,  I' confess  I  was  not  sensible  how 

rant  1  liad  been,  before  that  time,  of  naval  tactics.’  ^  ^ 

,  *  ..n  -L'ilihns 

,  It  ia  singular  enough,  that  Eoglisb  seamen,  with  aU<.'tiiei^ 
pride  of  superiority^  should  be  •receiving  lessons  fromotbuMt 
contemned,  enemy  ;*  and  that  the  main  end  lo-whieh  the  giedleip 
learning  of  the  French  had '^almost  invariably  beeri*  dirtetedi 
should  be  the  avoidance  of  cldse  and  decisive  contePti'^'NoirW 
it  less  remarkable,  that  the  defect  should  have  been  specifically 
|:^inted  out,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  Paul  jJoneSfc  a  preo- 
Used  seamau,  and  by  John  Clerk,  of,  Eldio*  a  SiOottUh  gi^iule* 
inan,\wjf^' little  kopwla^e  g/jtaval  moyemanta  butsiioh  ws  ha 
h'ad  obtained  from  models  and  diagrams.  When  Rodney  went 
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into  battle  ou  tbe  12tb  of  April,  1782,  be  was  in  |>Oiseetttoo  of. 
the  entire  results  of  Mr.  Clerk's  exjieriiaeiilay  aemomlretlug 
the  inefticacy  of  the  system  prersiling' ia'the  BritisH  tiaty, 
and  the  expediency  of  separating  a  'portibn  of  the  eneltiy^ 
fleet  by  the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line ;  and  yet,  though 
his  first  signal  seemed  to  indicate  the  intention  of  acting  upon 
the  new  plan,  his  second  prescribed  a  strict  conformi^  to  the 
old  inctnod.  And  when,  at  last,  he  carried  his  flag-ship 
through  the  French  line,  throwing  it,  by  that  movement,  into 
complete  disorder,  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  rather  than  to  have  curried  into  eifect  a  premedi¬ 
tated  scheme. 

The  peace  with  England  put  an  end  to  Jones’s  services 
afloat,  and  he  was  appointed  American  •  agent  for  European 
‘  pme-money,*  in  which  capacity  he  returned  to’France  in  1783, 
and  visited  Denmark  in  1788.  In  June  of  the  latter  year,  this 
active  man  was  in  the  Euxine,  commanding  a  Russian  man-of- 
ivar,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  had  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  the  service  of  Catharine,  without  giving  up  his 
connexion  with  the  American  marine.  The  commancier  of  the 
Kiissiau  fleet  in  Uie  Liman  sea,  was  the  prince  of  Nassau 
Siegen,  who  seems  to  have  been  better  suited  to  tlie  mameu- 
vres  of  a  court  than  to  the  management  of  a  squadron.  On 
one  occasion,  Jones  saved  him  from  inevitable  destruction; 
and  in  another  instance,  when  the  fleet  under  the  direction  of 
the  former  had  taken  nine  sail  of  the  Turkish  squadron,  the 
prince,  withont  any  conceivable  motive,  set  them  on  fire,  and 
claimed  the  victory  as  due  to  his  own  exertions.  Jones  remon¬ 
strated,  and  his  claim  was  admitted  ;  but  his  dauntless  and 
uncompromising  spirit  was  not  suited  to  the  acquiescing  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  court,  and  he  was  recommended  to  travel,  retaining 
all  his  appointments. 

Jones  was  not,  after  this,  engaged  in  active  service.  Uis 
health  seems  to  have  failed  early,  probably  in  consequence  of 
premature  exhaustion,  induced  by  aeusiial  iiniulgeuce.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  June  1792.  His  character  is  thus  summed 
up  by  the  Writer  of  the  present  work. 

^  A 

*  Paul  Jones  was  short  in  stature  and  slenderly  made.  He  was 
authoritative  in  his  manner,  witli  a  very  determined  air. 

*  That  by  law  he  was  a  pirate  and  a  rebeb  1  shall  not  deny  ;  since, 
by  tbe  tame  law,  Washington  would  have  been  drawn  and  quartered, 
and  Franklin  had  already  been  denounced  as  a  hoary-headed 
traitor.’*  But  we  have  seen,  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  prevalent  history  of  his  character  and  fortunes.  As  to  his 
moral  conduct,  it  would  seem,  that  few  characters  have  been  more 
lubject  to  scrutiny,  and  less  to  condemnation*  His  very  faults  were 
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the  cMUKqiMncc  of  feelings  whidi  possess  our '  sdmirition»  smi  his 
wesknesses  'wero  aMM  So  a  kindly  nature.  He  snis  atwpwfyeousi  geiaii 
rotis,an(l'litiasstio  i«»^nd  hesmpeM  to  kaee*beaaftheooly  onein  this 
age  of  xevoJutioaN  wkoee  pronsssion  of  nbil amh ropy  ihm  not  diwraetil 


by  his  practice.  1  As  to  his  mental  oapacstypit  cannot  be  donied  taalhis 
was  a  raost:ardent  and  extraordinary  genius.  Born  in  the  lowest  rank 
•f  life,  and  deprived  by  bis  mode  i€  existence  from  even  tlie  com- 
roon  eiiucation  which  every  Scotchman  inherits,  Paul  Jones  was  an 
enthusiastic  student,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  style  which  cannot 
be  sufficiently  admired  for  its  pure  and  strenuous  eloquence.  Ills 
plans  also  were  not  the  crude  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  but  untutored 
intellect,  but  the  matured  systems  which  could  only  have  been  gene¬ 
rated  by  calm  observation  and  patient  study.  I  lie  plan  for  attacking 
the  coast  of  England  was  most  successful  iii  execution,  though  con* 
ceived  on  the  banks  of  the  Dclaworc  ;  and  we  cannot  but  porcetve  X 
schooled  and  philosophic  intellect  in  his  hints  for  the  formation  of  the 
navy  of  a  new  nation.  Accident  had  made  him  a  republican,  but 
the  cold  spirit  of  republicanism  had  not  tainted  his  chivalric  loulj, 
and  his  political  principles  were  not  the  offspring  of  the  spedoua 
theories  of  a  dangerous  age.  Tlicre  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  his 
mind,  wliich  wouhl  have  prevented  him  from  being  the  commander, 
instead  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Scrapis.  He  delisted  in  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  royalty,  and  we  scarcely  know  when  to  deem 
him  happiest — when  the  venerable  Franklin  congratulated  him  fat* 
having  freed  all  his  suffering  countrymen  from  the  dungeons  of  Great 
Britain,  or  when  he  receiv^  a  golden^hilted  sword  from  the  **  pro* 
lector  of  the  rights  of  human  nature.*’  Altliougb  he  died  in  hit 
forty -fifth  year,  his  public  life  was  not  a  short  one,  and  by  his  exer* 
lions  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  he  mainly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  American  cause. 

*  Now  that  the  fever  of  party  preiudice  has  subsided,  Englantl 
wishes  not  to  withhold  from  him  the  tribute  of  her  admiration. 
America,  **  the  country  of  his  fond  election,**  must  ever  rank  him 
not  only  among  the  firmest,  but  among  the  ablest  of  her  patriots.’ 

Paul  Jones  has  been  recently  selected  by  Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
nigh  am  as  the  hero  of  a  romance,  which  the  celebrity  of  Urn 
Waiter  tempted  us  to  inspect.  It  seems  an  unequal .  prodne*; 
tion;  displaying  frequent  evidences  of  powerful  talent,  but 
deficient  in  that  coherence  of  narrative  and  unity  of  subject^ 
without  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  produce  and  to  maintain  b 
strong  interest  in  fictitious  story. 
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latiom  on  llie  Nm  TeiiMofti«  Eiofcoiioolj  FiMttlogieoU  tiki  D^. 
irinoL  Bjr  llw  IUv»  8.  T.  Bk>OAield»  >VkAr  or  *BUbroobo  to 
1 .  Rolknd»  wad  CmU  of  Tilton  ond  T«^  io  LoictHttmhifo.  In 
,  Two  Portf,  S  toli.  each.  Pan  !•  S  voU.  Bvo.  pp^  l9ViL  Pcico 
^  2«.  Rivkigtooi,  Xb26« 

nnHE  Church  of  Rome  denies  iU  members  the  free  use  of  the 
Bible,  and  provides  for  them  an  exposition  of  its  doctrines 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  auestion,  and  which  they  are 
bound  to  receive,  discharged  of  all  right  and  privilege  of  corn* 
paring  them  with  the  inspired  records  of  salvation,  and  in¬ 
structed  to  believe  that  the  uncontrolled  examination  .of  the 
Scriptures  is  an  indication  of  heretical  pravity.  In  such  a 
Church,  the  easy  credence  which  assents  without  inquiry  and 
without  evidence,  is  a  primary  qualification  for  communion,  and 
(h'e  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  afhiir  of  but  little 
fnonient.  But  the  Protestant  maxim,  that  ‘  The  Bible  is  the 
•  Religion* of  Protestants,'  as  it  secures  for  them  the  high  right 
sfud  pfivilege  of  deriving  from  the  Bible  the  principles  of  their 
refij^ous  faith,  imports  their  obligation  to  study  its  contents, 
and  to  understand  its  meaning.  In  their  profession,  convic¬ 
tion  precedes  obedience,  and  an  imposea  interpretation  of 
Scripture  is  inadmissible.  By  them,  the  correct  apprehensiotf 
of  truth  is  regarded  as  a  benefit  resulting  from  Scriptural  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  be  acqiiired  by  means  of  devout  application  l6  thk 
writings  in  which  God  'makes  known  his  will  to  niankindj^ati'i^ 
whit!h  is ‘valuable  only  as  it  is  thus  obtained*  Hence  (he 


iiBpoi^amc^  of  the  means  of  Biblical  interpretation.  ’  ^  ^ 
No  correct  use  can  be  made  of  the  communications  which 
the  Bible  comprises,  before  the  language  in  which  tlie^  are 
conveyed  it  understood.  Before  the  Scriptures  can  be  inter- 
^eeted»  their  grammatical  constructions  and  their  literal  sense 
nvn^t  be  ascertained.  A  suiBcient  acquaintance  with  these  is 
necessary  for  every  competent  ejmositor;  and,  as  they  are' 
t)^,very  elameotary  principles  of  all  correct  ^interpretatson, 
tbey  sHouM  be  diligently  studied  bv  every  intelligent  reader; 
Tbtte  nany  be  ultimate  refereocea  of  a  moral  or  doctrinalkind, 
or  a  sptrhual  and  mystical  sense  may  be  intended  ;  but  these^ 
thougb  they  may  sometimes  be  of  the  first  importance,  arc 
only,  in  order,  secondary  objects  of  attention  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures.  In  every  case,  the  literal,  grammatical 
tense  it  of  primary  consideration.  And  hence  the  importance 
of  those  works  which,  as  aiding  io  the  understanding  of  the 
ScripUiras,  are  devoted  to  grapimalical  and  philological  dia* 
cuHsion  and  illustration.  Of  this  class,  the  volumes  now  before 
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o)M€9HI9et4q4^0i#M0rnlb#vMMAol«^O(4y4)f/^«^  mUdm 
^mf)nt^*ili  Ur.  l^tipbeil’s  work  on  Iht  Ootpoltt^lo  tko  pvtc* 
tite  coiuMiioodT  by  Mn  on  bm  Mitg  ftOClUd  lb«  mmistor 
of  a  country  Mriah«  ain)  ateadily  puraired  by  him  in  tubacqiieut 
years,  of  collecting  such  useful  criilciafna  on  the  \ext  of  iht 
New/restameut  as  were  auggfsted  Iw  bU  awp  obsenrulipiitt  ff 
us  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  bia  r^iug.^  The  To)uom 
now  before  us  derive  their  origin  from , the  aimuar.  fiUeatioo  of 
their  Author  to  the  illustratiou  of  Ute  Scriptures^ ,  Posatsajng 
the  requisite  qualihcations  for  availing  himself  of  the  aaaistanpe 
to  be  obtain^  from  the  various  existing  ni^tmialf  of  jidm^d^l 
lion,  by  his  proficiency  in  classical  and  orien^l  ^udiei^t^j 
constantly  adhering  to  a  rule  which  be  bad  prescriboo  tO)i)jf||« 
self*  of  immediately  recording  the  observations  w|\ic|i  bf 
supplied  or  suggested*  as  they  arose,  he  ■  olxtaii^^j  ^ 
collection  of  such  exegetical  remarks  as  he  CQM<ierfa^fggjl|( 
useful  and  important,  and  likely  to  be  service^lf 


collection  of  such  exegetical  remarks  as  he  CQ^derfd^fg^iK 
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bis  private  study  or  public  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Scr;p|^f^ 


waiters,  which  he  eniployed  under  the  perpetual  advice  of  the 
la\e  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  with  whom  he  was  in  frequent  and 
f^tuill^r  intercourse,  and  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  digest  and 
^ffi^nge  hU  Biblical  collections  for  pubricatioo*.  Engaged  atiU 


III 


tloh  which  pledged,  bini  to  the  execution,  of , such  a  purpose, 
an,d  by  the  collation  of  the  annotatory  matter  of  the  principal 
c9innientator6,  fqr  the  purpose  of  appreciating  the  value  of  hip 

A 
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and  to  engraft  uppn.bU  original  design,  another  of  stiU,  gregtes 
importance ;  to  bring  togetner  within  a  moderate  coaqiass,  asi4 
in  a  convenient  form,  the  disjecta  membra  JCxegesioSp 

*  the  most  huportant  mterisIsTor  the  right  inleiprefatfmi  oF*8cH^ 
tare,  hitherto  dispersed  amidst  nomerout  bulky  end  expt^ee<  e6^ 
lames;  oarehiUy  digesting,  condensing,  simplifying^  na '■tooklid^ 
those  heterogeneous  materials,  including  hU  own  art inlo 
qpe  connected  and  consistent  body  of  erudite  and  accurale  #uipte« 
tion.  and,  at  the  same  time,  intermixing  with  the  whole  a  series ;  of 
critical  remarks^  which  might ,serirc  to  guide  the  judgement  of  the 
student*  or  junior  minister*  amidst  the  contrarieties  of  jarring  inter* 
pretations ;  and,  finally,  in  erder  to  more  efiectually  auapt  the  work 
tin  general  use*  clothing  the  fotvlgA  mailer  in 'a  vernacular  dlehs,  aiiS 
espretsiiig  the  sense  io  simpIdhiM'ifempieaoos  phmsedlo^/ 

^  ii>  /  'i  i.ii 
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We  can  easily  |;ivo  the  Author  the^  moil  entire  credit  for  hU 
arowal,  that,  io  the  accooipliahing  of  hie  plan,  he  bad;  to 
atmggle  with  the  meet  formidable  and  perplexing  *  didioultiee. 
It  requires  soTiie  experience  in  this  kind  of  employment,  to 
able  to  apprec  iate  the  value  of  an  undertaking  like  the  present, 
arising  from  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  materials  necessary  for 
its  completion,  and  the  irksome  toil  of  distributing  and  ploc^ 
ing  them  in  orderly  I'elation.  The  purchase  of  every  exegeti- 
cal  or  philological  publication  of  the  least  importance,  must 
tax  rather  heavily  tlie  pecuniary  resources  of  a  scholar  ;  and 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  we  learn  from  his  preface,  may  be  said  to  have 
expended  a  fortune  on  the  work,  which  he  has  most  industri* 
ously  and  most  patiently  prepared  for  the  use  of  theological 
students.  In  collating  authorities,  in  translating,  and  abridg* 
ing,  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  must  have 
been  immense,  and  such  as  few  individuals  would  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  hatard.  The  ancient  Fathers,  and  early 
Orsek  Coinmentaturs,  Theophylact,  Theodoret,  Euthymius, 
CEcomenius,  and  Artias,  together  with  the  sOholiasU  and 
glossographers,  arc  laid  under  contribution  for  their  quotas  of 
exegetical  matter.  Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  post-Refor* 
mation  theologians  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Ample  selections  are  furnished  from  the  works  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  foreign  commentators  who  adorned  the  continental  schools 
of  divinity  during  the  last  half  century  ;  Wetstein,  Heuroann, 
Kypke,  Koecher,  Carpzov,  Ernesti,  Bengel,  Morus,  Stonr, 
Valcknaer,  Michael  is,  Fischer,  Koppe,  Pott,  Henricks,  Knapp, 
Jaspis,  and  particularly  Rosenmuller,  Kuinoel,  and  Tittroau. 
The  classical  illustrations  provided  in  the  works  of  Orotius, 
Pricaeus,  Bos,  Alberti,  Homberg,  Eisner,  Raphel,  Abresch, 
Palairet,  Pincinelli,  Krebs,  Munthe,  Loesner,  Kypke,  Blackwal), 
Wakefield,  and  Bulkley*  are  transferred  into  Mr.  Bloomheld^s 
volumes,  and  are  augmented  from  his  own  collections.  Such 
quotations  from  the  Rabbinical  writers  as  appeared  apposite  to 
Uie  illustration  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  found  in  tlie 
works,  of.  Cartwright,  Drusius,  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  Pocockt, 
EUrckspan,  Sureuhusius,  Lampe,  Schoettgen,  Meuschen, 
atein,  and  otliers,  are  also  inserted.  The  exertions  of  the  Authdr 
have  been  unremittingly  directed  to  the  various  sources  from 
which  assistance  was  to  be  derived  in  the  construction  of  his 
work,  and  have  produced  an  accumulation  of  materials  to 
which  he  may  contidently  appeal  as  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
his  labour  in  collecting,  end  of  his  skill  in  appropriating  what* 
ever  might  be  useful  fur  bis  purpose.  It  might  be  sufRcient 
for  us,  in  describing  the  value  of  the  present  collcctiou,  to 
state  that,  in  addition  to  other  extracts,  almost  numberless,  it 
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ft^tains'  t\\t  wltofe^of  WetstejnS  |)hilotbg{oaI 

tthiiotationi,  matry  tranalated  ^  buHMMat  Iheiertbb 

narobasers  of  Mr,  Woomfield*s  rolutnes  wilt'a<^u{^’  the  mo^ 
important  elucidations  and  remarks  contained  in  the  conitnen* 
tarics  of  Kuinoel  and  Tittman,  which  are  deservedly  placed 
among  the  principal  biblical  productions’ of  Germany,  though 
but  little  known  in  this  country.  Mr.  B.  has  only  in  part  ex-* 
ecuted  his  plan.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  work,  and  reserve  dur  entire  judgement  on  iu 
merits  till  we  shall  be  able  to  report  on  the  whole  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  That  our  readers  may  have  the  opportunity*  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the*  kind  of  materials  which  the  volumes  provide,  we 
shall  lay  before  them  some  extracts  as  specimens*  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  •  The  present  part  of  the  work  comprises  the  four 
Gospels.  ’ 

\Ve  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  selections  from  thd 
works  of  modem  foreign  tlieological  critics  and  commenta* 
tors,  have  been  made  in  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion.  Whilb 
we  recognize  in  some  of  them  the  proofs  of  a  more  enlightened 
and  more  accurate  philology  than  that  of  their  predecessors,  and 
while*  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  improvements  in  the  histbti-' 
cal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  we  are  also  obliged,  not 
only  to  withhold  from  them  our  approbation,  but  to  censure 
with  severity  their  spirit  and  conduct  in  respect  to  the  subtile 
refinements  which  they  have  introduced,  and  the  daring  inno- 
vation^  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish.  The  theolo* 
gical  critics  of  Germany  have  been  most  perniciously  indus** 
trious  in  this  respect.  The  school  of  Semler,  in  nartionlar,  has 
signalised  itself  for  temerity  in  hazarding  hypotneses,  end  for 
the  excess  of  philological  speculation.  In  tneir  modes  of  ex¬ 
plaining,  not  only  the  senttments,  but  the  facts  of  the’  New 
Testament,  they  have*  indulged  in  a  licence  which  is  nevet 
bounded  by  sober  niTes.  From  their  system,  the  miracles ’  of 
the  evaugerical  books'  are  excluded ;  and  the  extfaordihaty 
circumstances  which  ^tbey  detail,  are  considered  as  natural 
occurrences.  Paulus,  Thiess,  and  some  others,  have  distit|«i. 
guished  themselves  by  their  boldness  in  this  species  of  iiiibfjl 
lo^*ed  speculation,  llieir  system  is  but  another  verificatioii'df 
the  case,  so  frequently  exemplified,  of  a  professed  ^wisdoM 
manifesting  itself  to  be  folly.  For  there  is  no  possibility 
separating  the  miraculous  character  of  the  events  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  described  by  its  writers  as  miracles,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  other  branches  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  In  respect  to  tlie  former,  not  less  than  the  latter, 
the  probity  of  the  Evangelists  is  an  available  and  necessary 
voucher,  and  the  credibility  of  their  records  is  inclusive  of  the 
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truth  of, every  tupemaiural  fact  which  they  have  related.  The 
rejection  of  Chriatian  miraclet  must  be  the  rejection  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  belief  of  Christianity  being  identined  with  a  belief 
of  its  miracles.  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  not  deteriorated  hit  ro* 
lumes  by  details  of  the  particular  schemes  of  these  abettors 
of  naturalism  and  rationalism ;  and  he  has  never  permitted  a 
just  occasion  of  alluding  to  them  in  the  most  general  manner 
to  occur,  without  referring  to  the  Authors  by  whom  they  liave 
been  most  ably  refuted  and  exposed,  and  of  manifesting  his 
strong  reprobation  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sceptU 
cal  school. 

•  Matthew,  Chap.  XIX.  24.  Itti  K^finXot  1.  t.  i.  The- 

phylsct,  with  many  ancient  and  some  inudcrn  Commentators  (as 
Bochart  and  Castellio),  read  or  at  least  interpret  a 

cable,  as  does  V\  hitby.  But  Euthyiniui,  and  some  ancient  versions, 
with  Grotiiis,  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Lightfoot,  Michaclis,  Kosenmuller, 
and  Ktiinoel,  are  of  opinion  that  the  K»f*n\of  is  to  be  retained.  I  am 
•arpnted  that  the  critics  sliouid  prefer  Campbell  has  welt 

defended  the  common  reading.  The  Rabbinical  citations  adduced 
by  Lighlfool,  Schoctgen,  and  others,  prove  that  there  was  a  similar 
proverb  in  use  among  the  Jews.  And  the  very  proverb  itself  is  found 
in  the  Koran,  Dr.  Maltby,  in  a  very  able  Sermon  on  this  text,  thus 
paraphrases  the  words  :  **  So  contrary  is  the  real  notion  of  my  kingdom 
CO  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  so  distinct  from  every  notion  of 
worldly  power  or  even  comfort,  that  the  rich  will  not  surrender  up 
their  pomp  and  pleasure,  will  not  bid  adieu  to  their  gmlihcationi,  re¬ 
nounce  the  prejudices  of  superstition  and  habits  of  vice,  to  become 
members  of  a  sect  every  where  spoken  against ;  as  unlikely  as  for  a 
camel  to  go  thnm^h  the  eye  of  a  needle.*’  Dr.  Maltby  mainuint,  that 
the  expressions  of  the  text  apply  only  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel  ihent  and  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  im- 
favourable  to  any  order  of  men  in  the  present  day.  I  think,  however, 
that  Jesus  did  not  intend  to  confine  the  position  solely  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  times,  but  meant  it  as  a  gitowc  Fcncra/tr,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  mutatis  muiatulis  in  every  age.  (As  that  ot  Matt.  xiit.  22,  and 
elsewhere :  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 

dioke  the  word,  and  it  becometh  unfruitful.**)  And  1,  thus  much 
differ  from  Dr.  Maltby  as  to  think,  that  the  narration  and  the  solemn 
assfVf  ration  which  it  called  forth  from  our  Redeemer,  is  so  Jar  unfa- 
voaeable  to  the  rich  as  to  hint  to  them  their  danfrer^  in  order  that 
they  nsay  exert  tliemselves  to  surmount  the  peculiar  temptations 
which  assail  tliem  ;  and  learn  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
the  iiviog  God.  By  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  it  appears,  that  Jesus 
meant  by  rich,  one  who  trusts  in  his  riches.  On  the  dangers  of  riches, 
see  Inti,  ap  Puli.  Grotius  aptly  cites  Plato:  ayoSo*  onm. 
uu  TXc^t9»i*Mu  aJ.raiTo*.  Cclsus  Said,  that  this  of  our  Lord 

was  the  sante  sentmient  spoiled.  See  also  Denophilus  and  ArUtol. 
f  np.  Bulk.)  Kuthymius  well  remarks,  **  If  the  rich  roan  shall  with 
dUtkoltv  enter,  the  extortioner  shall  not  enter  at  all  Fur  if  he  wh<s 
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pros  wliilt  not  hio  cim  it  romWmood,  lioit  tMirh  moro  liowho 
tLitcf  wbot^nfM  iMoWm**  It  it  oKCfilliMttlxrnhMrTfNl  by  Ur^  C— if 
Wli*  K  WM  fmly  by  ummcm  of  pfenontiMi  ibai  men  wcto 

brought  tula  a  oocioiy  bateil  ami  peraecom  i^y  all  Uio  ruliof  powtfi 
of  ihti  eartli*  Jewish  ami  Pagan,  wa  may  ota«irod»  that  Uio  opuUm 
ami  the  voluptuous  (characters  which*  io  a  dissoluta  ago*  cooimonly 
go  together),  who  hail  so  much  to  lose,  and  so  much  to  fear,  would 
not,  trootiff  the  hoarers  of  the  Gos^l*  be  tho  most  easily  persuaded* 
The  Apotue  James,  ii.  5,  A,  accordingly  attests  this  to  have  been  tho 
(bet  I  it  was  the  poor  in  this  world  whom  Ood  had  chosen  rich  in 
faith  and  heirs  of'  the  kingtiom  t  whereas,  they  were  the  rich  In  this 
world  who  oppressed  them,  dragged  them  before  their  tribunals,  and 
blasphemeil  that  worthy  name  by  whidi  they  ware  called.  Aa  Ihtlu 
can  Uiere  be  any  doubt  of  the  justness  of  the  scntimeiit*  in  relatioo 
to  the  state  of  the  blessed  lioreaAer,  when  tlio  doceitluintss  of  rioheo* 
and  the  suare  into  which  it  so  oi\en  inveigles  man,  are  duly  oop* 
iidered.  So  close  an  analogy  runs  through  all  the  divine  dispense 
tions,  that,  in  more  instances  than  this,  it  may  bo  affirmed,  with 
truth,  that  the  declarations  of  Scripture  are  susceptible  of  cMcr  iu* 
terprotatioQ.*  VoL  L  pp«262— I.  .  , 

'  Nothinp^  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  prcccdinjj  remarlta 
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correction  of  Dr.  Multt)y*s  erroneous  re* 
presentations.  The  demands  of  Christ  would  prove  to  be  not  less 
trying  to  worldly  tempers  in  the  times  most  remote  from  theif 
primary  announcement,  than  they  were  iu  the  days  of  the  minis 
try  of  the  Messiah  and  bis  Apostles.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
our  Lord,  by  Uie  expression,  *  enter  into  the  kingdom  ol  heaven,* 
inieoded  to  predicate  less  than  the  felicity  of  man,  and,  ae 
indispensable  to  it,  tho  sincere  reception  of  his  doctrine ;  nnd 
SB  little  can  we  doubt,  that  those  persons  whose  minds  nro 
correctly  and  j>owerfully  impressed  with  adequate  ^bonsidem^ 
tions  of  its  importance,  would  receive  it  at  any  cost.  Tho 
requirements  of  the  Gospel  are  immutable,  and  will  ever  prove 
the  test  of  mcn*s  indinatioiis.  But  we  regret  that  Mr.  Bloom- 
held  has,  in  other  instances,  given  his  sanction  to  sentimentii 
which  assume  a  difference  as  existing  between  the  primitiifO 
relations  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  its  present  oenringil. 
We,  Guunot  admit  tliat  the  admonition  (Mattb.  xviii.  17)  Je 

*  temporary  and  local,  and,  as  not  accommodated  to  out  tiroee, 

*  needs  not  to  be  observed.*  The  proof  which,  ie  offeted.by 
Mr.  B.  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is  a  very  curious  one.  For 

*  this  public  admonition,*  ne  remarks,  *  can  have  piece  only 

*  in  a  very  small  congregation,  without  the  least  appearance 

*  of  civil  anthorily,  and  governing  itself  entirely  by  the  pre- 

*  cepts  of  Christ.’  Are  Christian  communities,  then,  not  to 
govern  themselves  entirely  by  the  precepts  of  Christ?  It  may 
be  true,  that,  as  he  states,  /  to  the  present  state  of  the  Cliurcls 
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*  this  Christian  discipline  is  little  adapted  ;  but  is  U  from  tlut 
to  be  concluded,  that  the  laws  of  Christ  which  relute  to  it,  Are 
temporary  and  local  ?  Is  Mr.  Bloomfield  prepared  to  concede 
the  principle  involved  in  his  statement,  that  the  laws  of  Christ 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  ofl'enders  in  Christian  societies,  can 
be  executed  only  in  the  absence  of  secular  power,  without  the 

*  least  appearance  of  civil  authority,’  namely,  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  civil  authority  with  Christian  discipline  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  rationale  of  tlie  Gospel  ?  Mr.  Bloomfield  is, 
we  tiiink,  not  less  erroneous  in  laying  before  his  readers  as 
approveable  and  important,  the  lemaiks  of  liishop  Pearce,  re¬ 
stricting  the  expressions  uew  hunt,  regenerate,  new  ereaturei, 
justiftra,  sanctified,  and  some  others,  to  the  case  of  converts 
from  Judaism  or  Heathenism.  We  are  not  always  able  to 
recommend  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  divinity  to  the  acceptance  of  our 
readers,  thoii»;h  we  are  bound  to  slate,  that  his  opinions  on 
many  essential  points  are  in  accordance  with  our  ow  n. 


*  2S.  t/xMv — 5  rf  Ta>a'>'y»»fT*a— ’Is-fatlx.  There  is  scarcely  any  pas¬ 
sage  the  meaning  of  which  has  beSn  more  controverted  than  this. 
See  Pol.  Synop.  Wets.  Koeclier,  and  Howyer’s  Conjectures,  where 
Dr.  Owen  atts  the  Gordian  knot  by  proposing  to  cancel  the  passage, 
as  the  insertion  of  some  person  who  highly  favoured  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium.  One  tiling  seems  certain,  and  has  been  proved, 
eipecially  hy  Kypke,  namely,  that  the  words  5  T*i  are  to 

be  referred,  nut  to  the  precedi with  Heza,  Calvin,  Gattaker,  &c. 
but  to  the Jollowing  worus.  The  opinion  of  those  who  take  it  in  the 
sense  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  very  ancient.  So  Euihymiui 

S probably  fiHim  Chrys.  j  explains  it,  ik  amrrao-if,  raX»v^wikxy; 
rom  which  Campbell  does  not  seem  to  diH'cr.  l^ut  it  is  not,  1  think, 
well  founded.  Still  it  is  difiicult  to  fix  the  exact  sense.  The  opinion 
of  Schlcusner  is  this ;  that  the  word  •xaX^yyttto'lx  signifies  either,  as 
referring  to  Christ,  the  return  to  life,  and,  what  follows  it,  a  re¬ 
covery  of,  and  restoration  to,  former  glory;  or,  as  referred  to  the 
Apostles,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  a  happier  state  after 
death.  Had  wx\$yytvi<rlx  meant  resurrection,  iVc.  (as  Schlcusner  and 
others),  whether  referred  to  Christ  or  to  the  Apostles,  it  would  have 
required  some  personal  pronoun  in  the  genitive*  To  llosenmuller, 
this  seems  the  proper  way  of  taking  it :  **  Vos,  discipuli  mei,  post 
meuin  in  ccelum  reditum,  docendo  et  salutariter  agendo  Israelitis 
publice  consulctis;  cxponctis  Judaris  pro  me  opes  doctrinsc  divinse, 
eosque  jubetis  vitiim  omnem  ud  ejus  normam  dirigere.  Sicut  enim 
Chrii>tus  per  doctrinam  ct  spiritum  suum  imperavit ;  ita  ctiam  Apos*. 
toll  leges  de  religione  ferendo  prxfuerunt  lis,  qui  ex  Judxis  Christo 
nomen  dabant.”  I'his,  however,  seems  harsh.  To  this,  and  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Mode,  Hammond,  Tischer,  Ac.  one  may  observe  (witli 
Kuinoel)  that  it  is  not  countenanced  by  any  similar  passages,  nor 
does  it  appear  hatv  the  Apostolic  office,  conjoined  with  its  innu¬ 
merable  troubles,  labours,  and  dangers,  could  be  said  to  compensate 
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them  for  tA\  the  evils  which  they  had  borne  for  Christ’s  sake.  With 
(leierence  to'the  opinion  of  other  scholars,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Kuinoel,  that  by  xaXtyytfi^ia  some  time  must  be  anderstoodi  when  the 
Apostles  should  obtain  the  reward  of  their  patient  endurance*  iVc. 
namely,  in  that  state  which  the  Jews  called  the  new  world,  the  future 
state,  min  (see  Lightfoot),  when  all  things,  they  thought, 

would  be,  as  it  were,  bom  again^  including,  of  course,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  This  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions, 
Syriac,  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Ethiopian.  In  illustration  of  this 
sense,  the  following  observations  of  Kuinoel  will  bo  found  instructive : 
**  Jesus,  in  order  to  quiet  and  soothe  their  perturbed  minds,  •  and  re* 
store  them  to  confidence,  promises  the  most  abundant  rewards  of 
virtue  and  constancy,  and  used  for  this  purpose  the  images  of  the 
Messiah’s  reign,  familiar  to  the  Jews,  who  thought  that  the  Messiah 
would  subdue  the  rest  of  the  nations  to  their  power,  would  recal  the 
dead  to  life,  and,  bringing  a  new  face  over  the  world  (see  Lightfoot 
on  Matt.  xxiv.  3),  would  restore  the  Jewish  Theocracy  to  its  pristine 
form,  and  bless  the  Jews  with  the  highest  felicity.”  It  was  to  Meitf 
opinions  that  Jesus  bad  referred.  This  vxXtyyttKrtai,  this  new  world 
(ns  the  Syriac  version  renders  it),  this  great  restoration  of  all  things, 
the  /^poscle8  themselves  expected  would  then  take  place.  Nor  (as 
Flatt  observes)  diil  Jesus  wish  to  thus  delude  them  with  a  false  hope, 
as  is  manifest  from  this  and  other  conversations  held  with  thena,  in 
which  he  studied  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  his  disciples  a  vain 
expectation  of  earthly  advantages ;  so  that  they,  and  his  other 
auditors,  if  not  entirely  stupid,  must  easily  understarid,  that  expres* 
sions,  such  as  those  above  mentioned,  were  mere  tropical  phrases, 
elsewhere  explained  by  Christ.  He,  moreover,  used  these  involucra 
in  his  instructions,  since  he  well  knew,  that  in  the  minds  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  and  hearers,  there  was  not  yet  a  clear  sense  of  the  felicity 
which  he  promised,  nor  such  a  desire  for  it,  as  could  have  weight 
enough  to  induce  them  to  profess  his  doctrines  with  constancy.  And 
although  lie  well  knew,  that  many  of  his  disciples  would  attribute  tbc 
natural  sense  (ns  so  conformable  to  their  prejudices)  to  expressions 
purely  figurative  ;  yet  he  foresaw  too,  that  these  preconceived 
opinions  would  be  torn  up  from  their  minds,  and,  os  the  light  of 
clearer  knowledge  beamed  on  them,  and  their  understandings  were  re¬ 
formed,  they  would  place  their  wishes  and  expectations  upon  a  fe¬ 
licity  of  a  kind  very  different  from  that  which  is  sealed  in  vain  splen¬ 
dour. 

*  With  the  expressions  ivl  and  y»yov7t; 

there  will,  I  think,  be  less  difficulty.  All  judicious  and  enlightened 
Commentators  unite  in  taking  the  expressions  as  simply  denoting 
pre-eminence  over  (by  accommodation  to  their  conceptions  of  it),  ana 
consequently  preference  to ;  by  the  communication  of  greater  happi¬ 
ness,  &c.  So  Schlcusncr  explains :  formula  Kfimt  metaphoricd 

sumpta,  ct  ex  adjuncto,  notat,  superiorem  et  prestantiorem  aliis  esse, 
prircipua  pro:?  aliis  felicitate,  auctoritate  ct  dignitate  frui.  That 
and  its  derivatives,  arc  used  in  the  sense  of  autliority,  has  been  proved 
by  the  philologists,  (see  Kypke  and  others.)  E.xactly  parallel  b  Luke 

2  V  2 
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mil.  28-SO.  Kuinoel  concludes  by  observing,  tbst  llic  scose  of  ihW 
passage,  when  freed  from  Jewish  images,  is  Uiis  :  .  **  You*  my  Apos* 
lies,  as  a  return  for  your  losses  and  sacrihccs  in  this  life,  shall  some¬ 
time  receive  the  amfdest  rewards,  even  eternal  ones,  in  tlie  enjoyment 
(with  me)  of  the  highest  dignity  and  felicity.***  V«)l.  I.  pp.  ^)6-268. 

*  Chan.  XXlll.  rov  U(>on  this  word,  we  have 

a  most  frivolous  note  by  Bowycr.  ilis  doubt  as  to  the  authority  by 
which  ttrain  at  has  been  altered  to  itrain  om/,  has  been  satisfactorily 
removed  by  the  very  intelligent  Mr,  Nichols.  It  appears  in  Arch¬ 
bishop  Farker*s  Bible.  Strain  at  was  therefore  a  more  typographical 
blunder.  Mr.  Bowycr  explains  the  word  fobreurum  per  ooicuriut) 
dismbstantiatin^.  He  disapproves  of  the  expression  straining  out, 
(which  to  Dr.  Cam|>bell  sounded  oddly,  and  seemed  to  be  unautho¬ 
rised,)  observing,  withal,  that  to  strain  or  force  out  a  gnat  from  enter¬ 
ing  with  the  licpior,  appears  to  him  a  contradiction  in  terms  t  and  so, 

I  confess,  it  does  to  me  also.  But,  (with  his  good  leave)  this  is  not 
the  sense  of  strain  out.  Mr.  Bowycr  proposes  .Urain  ojft  which  to  me 
ajipears  not  so  proper.  The  oddity  complained  of  by  Dr.  Campliell 
dt»es  not  arise  trom  the  EufrlUh  phrase,  but  is  inherent  in  the  origian/. 
It  limy  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  ratio  significattonU  ; 
by  which  we  shall  (if  1  mistake  not)  discover  the  reason  of  its  oddity, 
and  know  how  it  may  best  be  translated  into  any  other  language.  It 
signifies  simply  to  pass  any  liquid  through  (l*a)  a  strainer,  o9ouoo, 
(l)ioscor.  iii.  9,  aniW.  82,)  in  order  to  separate  from  it  the  sxn,  or 
material  particles.  So  it  is  often  used  in  the  Classics  :  and  thus  Amos 
vi.  6,  c«  T»vovti{  TDv  itl\i<Tpjf09  oifcu  It  is  twicc  used  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  impropri^  of  the  process  of  smelting,  or  refining,  liquified  metal, 
lu  all  these  cases,  the  word  is  only  applied  to  the  liquid  to  be  strained 
or  purified,  never  of  any  i\n,  or  material  substance,  in  the  liquid.  But 
in  the  passage  umv  under  consideration,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  can 
therefore  only  understand  the  word  by  considering  it  as  a  vox  praff^ 
nans,  and  see  what  it  represents.  It  signifies  then  to  strain  (the  liquor), 
•o  that  the  gnats  may  be  passed  out  or  and  got  rid  of.  Therefore 
any  attempt  to  represent  this  word  by  any  single  term  of  any  other 
language,  must  partake  of  the  obscurity  of  the  original  ;  to  effectu¬ 
ally  avoid  which,  a  circundocution  roust  be  used.  And  yet  such  cir¬ 
cumlocutions  are  irksome.  (Take,  for  instance.  Dr.  Cam|>bell's, 
**  who  strain  your  liquor  to  avoid  swollow’ing  a  gnat.**)  And,  there¬ 
fore,  to  **  strain  out  gnats.**  (which  is  sufficiently  intelligible,)  may  be 
retaineil.  I  would  trandate,  then,  **  strain  out  gnats  and  swallow 
camels;**  for  Mat  is  here  (and  not  unfrequently)  the  force  of  the 
article ;  by  which  is  denot^  the  whole  genus  of  the  animal,  Ac.  In 
Southern  countries,  these  gnats  swarm,  and  therefore  may  easily  fall 
into  wine  vessels ;  nay,  asl  find  from  Wetstein*s  citations,  they  are 
sometimes  bred  in  them,  and  are  then  called  the  vimda,  or  culexviva* 
rfui.  Hence  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  strained  their  wine.  The  for¬ 
mer  from  cleanliness,  the  latter  from  cleanliness  united  with  religious 
scruples  ;  the  being  unclean.  Athen.  420.  D.  has 

*'o4ie».  I  he  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  8t«  Thes.  The  observations 
ol'  tin:  Gri^  Fathers  upon  this  passage  may  be  seen  in  Suicer*8  Tlies. 
ii.  2^9.  This  whole  passage  ha.'^,  1  find,  been  copiously  treated  by 
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Gfrif  in  i  Trtict  (Lipt.  1749)  iotitulcd,  «•  Orncnlnm  ChrUti  conlrs 
percolantes  aJScem,  ef  Jroommtet  etmelitm.**  *  pp.  3'42.S44. 

or  the  sereral  methods  which  have  been  proposed  to  obviate 
the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  New  Testament  which  con¬ 
sist  of  the  attributing  of  different  expressions,  by  two  or  more 
of  itsVriters,  to  the  same  persons  and  occasions,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  employ  that  which  the  Author  has,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  adopted.  The  expressions  were  all  used  as  Uiey 
would  appear  collectively,  though  a  part  only  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  one  Evangelist,  and  a  different  part  by  the  others 
who  have  recorded  tlie  same  occurrences.  In  Matthew  xxvit. 
64,  and  Mark  xv.  37,  the  exclamation  ascribed  to  thecenturion 
who  was  present  at  the  crucihxion,  is  **  Truly,  this  man  waa 
the  Son  of  God  !*’  In  Luke  xxiii.  47,  it  appears,  Certainly, 
this  was  a  righteous  man  !**  Both  were  used  :  *•  Certainly,  this 
was  a  righteous  man  !  Truly,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  tlodl** 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Bloomfield  in  preferring,  in  opposition  to 
(^ampbell  and  some  others,  “  The  Son  of  God,*'  rather  than 
*'  the  Son  of  a  God,’*  or  “  A  Son  of  a  God.”  On  Matt,  xxvii. 
64,  Campbell  remarks,  that  if  the  words  in  connection  be  ever 
sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt,  they  are  sufficient  in  this  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is,  he  thinks,  perfectly  decisive,  that  the  expression 
came  from  one  who,  as  he  believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  could 
scarcely  have  spoken  otherwise  than  indefinitely.  But  was 
the  centurion  entirely  ignorant  of  the  character  and  pretensions 
of  our  Lord  ?  Did  the  Evangelists  by  whom  the  expressions 
of  the  centurion  have  been  preserved,  intend  to  convey  the 
information,  that,  by  this  person,  Jesus  was  regarded  as  a  hero 
or  demigod  ?  If  that  had  been  the  purport  of  his  testimony, 
a  testimony  most  remarkable  in  all  its  circumstances  and  rela¬ 
tions,  would  the  Evangelists  have  so  carefully  recorded  it?  Is 
it  not,  then,  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  exclamation,  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  as  Mr.  B.  does,  as  conveying  the  sense,  “  This  was 
truly  the  personage  he  affirmed  himself  to  be,  namely,  the 
Son  of  God!”  Campbell  justly  remarks,  that  the  article  is 
sometimes  omitted  when  the  meaning  is  definite ;  and  several  in¬ 
stances  might  be  produced  from  his  version,  of  a  definite  sense 
being  given  to  passages  where  the  article  is  wanting.  Sbme 
of  these  are  (^uite  in  accordance  with  the  reading  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Version  in  Matt,  xxvii.  54.  In  Luke  i.  32,  we  have 

where  both  nouns  are  anarthrous,  like  vUr  3i;v :  would 
any  critic  propose  an  indefinite  sense  of  the  expression  in  this 
place  ?  Would  ‘  a  Son  of  the  Highest'  be  tolerable  ?  Can^ 
tell  has  here  properly  rendered,*  The  Son  of  the  Highest.*  So, 
in  verse  35,  v!l;  occurs,  and  here,  again,  Campbell  accords 
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with  the  Public  Version,  and  reads,  ••  Tl)e  Son  of  God/’  Hat 
in  John  x.  36,  the  words  ;t»  v»©>  t«i»  8r«u  arc  strangely 

rendered  by  him,  **  for  calling  himself  his  Son  ;**  and  ns  the 
reason  for  this  rendering,  he  assigns  the  omission  of  the 
article.  But  did  our  Lord  ever  assert  of  himself,  that  he  was 
less  than  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  most  definite  manner  in 
which  that  predication  can  be  made  ?  Ihit  we  must  return  to 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  has  surprised  us  by  the  insertion  of 
remarks  on  l.uLe  xxiii.  -47,  which  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  which  he  has  so  ably  made  on  Matt,  xxvii.  64.  In 
Ute  one  case,  we  have  the  sense  of  the  (^ommon  Version 
maintained  against  Markland,  Camj>bell,  and  others ;  and 
in  the  other,  we  find  the  rendering  of  these  critics,  *  $on  nf 

*  A  adopted,  without  qualification,  as  *  all  that  the  cen- 
‘  turion  meant.’ 

On  Luke  i.23,  Mr.  Bloomfield  correctly  states,  that  Xnrci.^.* 
is  derived  from  the  old  word  Xnro,-,  pub/icus,  and  signifies  pro¬ 
perly  any  public  service,  whether  civil  or  military.  But  when 
nc  proceeds  to  describe  the  Scriptural  use  of  the.  word,  as 
applied  to  the  public  ollices  of  religion,  Fiist.  of  the  Priests 
and  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  Liw,  and.  Secondly,  *  Of 

*  Christian  Priests,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  including 

*  every  branch  of  the  Sacerdotal  character,’ — he  must  be  re¬ 
minded,  that  he  is  widely  deviating  from  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  *  Priests’  and  a  *  Sacerdotal  character’  are 
expressions  quite  foreign  from  its  usage.  The  w  ord  in  question 
is  used,  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  legal  ministrations  of 
the  Temple — the  public  services  of  Clirislian  teachers — and 
beneficence  to  the  poor.  In  the  Greek  Fathers,  it  is  applied 
to  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and,  as  Mr.  B. 
slates,  to  the  public  otfices  of  prayer. 

With  Mr.  IMoomfield,  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  ex¬ 
positors  who  consider  the  woman  who  is  described  bv  Luke, 
chap.  vii.  3(),  as  a  dificrent  person  from  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Tat;|:arus,  and  from  Mary  Magdalen  ;  hut  we  should  have  ad- 
mouished  liim,  if  we  could  have  advised  him  in  this  part  of 
his  labours,  that  there  is  an  impropriety  in  applying  the  ex¬ 
pression,  *  a  harlot,*  to  the  latter.  This  appellative,  indeed,  is 
uot  directly  applied  by  Mr.  B. ;  it  only  occurs  in  a  quotation 
from  Wolf ;  but,  as  he  has  translated  the  passage,  he  should 
not  have  permitted  the  otfensive  imputation  to  appear  before 
his  readers  without  the  necessary  correction.  If  the  word 
denotes,  not  a  CJentile,  as  Hammond  and  some  others 
suppose,  but  impuiiica^  that  epithet  is  never  afiixed  to  Mary  of 
Magdala,  who  is  never  in  any  part  of  the  gospels  represented 
as  of  infamous  character. 
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«  On  l.uke  A2,  Ia  la^\  Mr.  HloomtWld  Imu  furnished 
hit  reiulers  but  very  iiuper(ortly  with  the  menus  gf  forming  a 
critical  opinion  of  ilie  import  of  tlie  passage.  He  has  not 
rendered  justice  to  the  expositors  by  whom  the  passage  is  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  less  usual  acceptation  ;  and  he  is  incorrect, 
we  believe,  in  classing  Campbell  wiih  the  writers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Question.  CampbelTs  rendering,  and  his  note, 
are,  we  apprehend,  in  favour  of  our  statement.  •  Martha. 

*  Martha,  tliou  art  anxious,  and  troublest  thyself  about  many 

*  things.  One  thing  only  is  necessary.  And  Mary  hath  cho- 

*  sou  the  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her. 

*  42.  The  fHirt,  I  had,  in  the  former  edition,  after  the 
‘  K.  T..  said,  (hat  f^ood  patt»  It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  by 

*  a  friend,  that  the  pronoun  seems  to  make  the  expression  re- 
‘  for  to  the  one  (hinsr  Hceessary.  I  am  sensible  of  the  justness 

*  of  the  remark,  and  therefore,  now',  literally  follow  the  C|r.* 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  11.  in  his  approval  of  Doddridge’s 
censure  of  llasil  and  Theophylact  as  chargeable  with  •  frigid 

*  impertinence*  on  account  of  the  explanation  which  they  have 
given  of  this  part  of  our  Lord’s  address.  We  see  nothing  in 
their  view  of  it  inconsistent  witli  the  occasion.  What  iuipro* 
priety  is  discernible  in  our  Lord’s  admonishing  Martha  of  un¬ 
necessary  attentions  in  preparing  for  his  reception  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  for  whom  the  most  moderate  repast  was  suHicient  f 
We  agree  with  Campbell  in  considering  the  liootl  part  us  not 
referring  to  the  one  thintr  nece^sari/  :  it  evidently  forms  a  new 
and  a  dilfereut  subject.  The  note  of  llengel,  one  of  the 
soberest  of  critics,  on  this  passage,  is  truly  critical  and  mo-‘ 
dest.  and  might  with  advantage  liave  had  a  place  in  Mr. 
llloointield’s  Annotation  :  it  is  as  follows.  *  Antitheton  :  circa 

*  multa,  Coiif.  8ir.xi.il.  10  Grflece.  L'nam  hoc  videtur  in 

*  eodem  gencrc  dici.  atque  tnu/ta.  Unum.  (•>,  non  rob)  ad 

*  necessitatem  victus.  sine  apparatn  distrahente.  Congruit 

^  autem  bis  adhibitum.  Unum  necessarium,  in  genere  rerum 

*  spiiitualium.  mque  comniendatur.  quando  n  aya^  bona 

*  iUa  pars  a{ipellatur :  adeoque  si  b,  unurn,  referas  ad  frugali- 

*  tatern  hospitii,  uberior.  non  modo  non  tenuior.  fit  doefrina 
‘  totius  periochoe.  Nil  tamen  definio.  Dixi,  videtur.  Quod 

*  ad  rem  attinet.  sententiac  vis  non  imminuitur.’  Gnomon  N.  T. 
Ed.  1763.  p.  266.  In  these  remarks,  we  perceive  nothiug  of 
frigid  impertinence. 

In  John  VI 11.  35.  '  And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house 

*  for  ever,  hut  the  son  abideth  ever,*  there  is  a  diversity  of 
meaning  conveyed  in  the  varied  form  which  translators  nave 
given  to  the  leading  expression.  In  the  Public  Version,  the 
latter  portion  is  exhibited  in  the  following  manner  :  **  hut  the 
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Sou  abulcth  ever."  iu  Campbell  it  appoarn  :  **  the  hou  abideih 
perpetually.'*  lu  the  oue  cHHe,  FUitn  Dei  is  intended  ;  iu  the 
other, yi/iMs  j'auiiiiui.  The  I'ollowing  iiutce  are  scarcely  so  com¬ 
plete  as  they  lni^ht  have  been,  but  they  are  sutficient  to  guide 
the  read  er  tothe  sense  of  the  passage,  which  should,  we  think, 
be  represented  as  Campbell  has  done.  He  has,  however,  neither 
vindicated  nor  noticed  the  deviation,  which  is  not  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  many  of  those  diti'creuces  in  his  Version  whicn  he 
has  elaborately  defended. 

•  35.  h  3i  ov  fk'fu  I*  tli  To»  ou^vji,  the  slave  does  not  per- 

|H)tually  dwell  in  the  same  family.  It  must  be  observed,  that  Jesus 
cwploys  af*€neral  stfithnentf  and  speaks  of  whnt  is  usual  in  common 
lU'o :  q*  d  **  Slaves  have  no  claim  to  remain  in  the  same  family ;  but 
luay,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  owner,  be  sold  into  another.  Far  other¬ 
wise  is  it  with  the  son,  who  cannot  be  alienated  from  the  family.** 
The  appiu'dtion  (in  which  something  must  he  supplied  from  ver.  Si.) 
is  this  :  **  Ye  live  in  sin  ;  therefore  yc  arc  the  slaves  of  sin,  and  have 
need  of  the  restoration  to  liberty,  which  1  am  both  able  and  willing 
to  aflbrd  you.  Ye  are  not  children,  but  slaves  in  the  family  of  GihI. 
The  slave  hath  not  the  right  of  remaining  perpetually  in  a  family.  He 
is  in  the  power,  and  at  the  disposiil  of  Ids  master,  who  may,  when  he 
pleases,  sell  him  to  another,  or  expel  him  from  his  house.  So  ye, 
though  yc  profess  that  yc  acknowledge  and  worship  (lOil,  yet,  since 
ye  do  it  scrviUly,  and  with  a  scrupulous  observance  of  ceremonies,  and 
will  not  believe  in  the  Son  of  Ciod,  ye  will  be  cast  out.'*  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  sons  of  God,  worthy  of  that  name,  will  be  treated  as  such, 
will  not  be  expelled,  but  have  happiness  conferred  on  them.  Further 
than  this,  the  comparison  must  not  be  extended. —  (Wets.  Uosenm. 
and  Kuiiv) 

•  36, 37.  ot»  0  »XfvS»fx3'*— -ij-iavr,  but  if  the  Son  of  God, 


namely,  Christ,  liberate  you,  ye  will  be  free  indeed.  So  Cic.  in 
Fisonem,  16.  Lege  Ca'saris  justissimik  atque  optima  populi  liberi  plane 
oc  ver^  erant  liberi.  The  passage  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  Sons 
generally  wish  to  be  only  heirs:  but  so  great  is  my  love  towards  you, 
that  1  wish  you  to  enjoy  the  heritage  equally  with  myself.  You  will 
have  conferred  on  you  the  noblest  liberty,  and  be  delivered  from  Uie 
booda^  of  evil  passiims,  and  (what  you  do  not  yet  understand)  from 
the  of  ceremonies/*  Compare  Rom.  viii.  2.  IS.  17*  *21. ;  Gal.  iv. 
5,6. 7. 22.;  v.  1 — (Wets.) 

•  John  VI 11.  56-  **  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of 

whom  ye  boast,  was  far  ditlerently  disposed  to  what  ye  are,  who,  so 
far  from  rejoicing  at  seeing  my  advent,  reject  roe,  and  seek  to  slay 
me.'*  (See  ver.  59.)  By  tnesc  words,  Jesus  meant  to  excite  the  Jews 
to  think  more  justly  of  his  person  and  dignity :  he  teaches  them  that 
he  is  far  greater  than,  and  superior  to  Abraham,  as  being  the  Messiah* 
When  he  said  that  Abraham  yryaXXnia^To  Int  Un  ni*  they  might 

then  collect,  Uiat  at  ver.  51  be  had  spoken  of  his  natural  death. 
*Ay^Xi««,  to  rejoice^  exit//,  which. is  usually  construed  with  (as  in 
MatUu  V.  12,  Luke  i.  47  ami  48,  Ap.  xix.  7)  as  here  Ixs,  a  |)artide 


HloomAtiM'i  JitittuU  S^noptUa*  t<>1 

mdicfitinj;  the  imiiio,  or  enil  of  action  or  thought ;  which  provea  that 
in  AyAVXtoMif.  aome  other  verb  ia  comprehended  ;  of  which  kind  of  verba 
( caileil  x^rrlm  prtrjfH^n^in  a  great  nunal>er  is  collected  h^r  Ctliiaa. 
Phil.  Sacr.  Ih5»  s«K|  Dath,  and  bv  Ciatnk.  Adv.  MUc  |>ostK.  c.  SI* 
Sec  also  EUncr  on  this  passage.  HysXX««V«To  must  thertd'ore  be  ei* 
plained ofMavit^  ^rratL^  IoMgeJ%  or  rxuittd  at  tkg  kop0  of 
steiH^  wiy  or  the  lime  of  wy  advent  as  Messiak,  is  olWn 

used  for  time.  So  Malth.  xxiv.  S7.  H'.'hr,  v.  7.  ti»*  sig¬ 

nifies  to  live  long  enough  to  attain  any  thing  which  wc  hope  or  da- 
sire :  of  this  sense,  the  follow  ing  e.xatnples  arc  produced  by  Eisner 
and  Kypke.  Euke  xvii.  *2*2,  \xt'^\^nTnt  ^ 

Horn.  ()d.  Si  1.  %x  ^of  uiid  Od.  d.  406. 

Eurip.  C'ycl.  l-SG.  1*  KisXirTo,*  is^t'yarrt; 

K^^..  Cic.  nd  l)iv.  lo«  l*i.  utinam  pnesens  ilium  diem  luihi  optatissi* 
inuiii  videre  potuissem.  Wetstein  coinpurea  Aristoph.  Pac.  S4.S  *•  ymf 

y.»04T*  T»1»  ^’OTI.  *\ri8ll»l.  I.  p.  .J*  fAtr  tK  VxjXXSS 

T»»Tiv  r/u’^a*  ».5’  Polyb.  It),  4.  de  1*.  Scipione* 

**  7*^  i^uci  T»i/Ts»  yiK>*io  T».»  So  the  l.atin  ^esito  signifies  to 

be  moved  with  desire,  to  desire  :  for  (as  Priscinn  tells  us)  it  signiftet 
properly  grsiu  et  motu  corporis  sifi^nlfico  fiaudimH*  Schleusncr  com¬ 
pares  Cic.  lie  Ort'.  1,  t29,  appetitus  ejus  tananam  exultalpat  cupiondo. 
When  Abraham  is  here  said  to  have  loui^ra  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
Messiah’s  advent,  there  is  a  view  to  the  promises  made  to  Abraham, 
which  the  Jews  referred  to  the  Messiah.  (Sec  Gen,  xvii,  18.  Gsl, 
iii.  1(>).  What  Jesus  here  says  of  Abraham,  is,  at  another  time, 
atlirmed  of  the  Prophets  and  Saints.  (See  Matth.  xiii.  17,  Luke 
X.  24. 

66.  11*4  till,  \  *•  seats  of  the  blessed,  in  Orcus,  not 

in  Heaven.  See  Luke  xvi.  23>  and  Matth.  xxii.  82,  and  the  notea. 
Kl^f,  A(js  seen^  i.  e.  mentally,  has  known  iny  advent,  and  has  felt  joy 
at  it.  The  verb  which  just  before  was  used  in  its  physical  and 
proper  sense,  has  here  a  tropical  signiticaiion  :  and  indeed  our  Evan¬ 
gelist  not  unf^requently  thus  employs  words  in  a  two- fold  signitication  ; 
as  in  i.  S3,  it  was  a  common  opinion  of  the  antients,  (and  amongst 
them  of  the  Hebrew  s,)  that  men,  aUer  death  and  in  Orcus  (apud 
inferos),  pursue  mentally  the  same  designs,  and  feel  interested  in  the 
same  objects  as  they  had  done  on  earth.  They  thought,  (in  the 
words  of  VirgU,)  eandem  enram  eadeni  studia^  qu(x  vixis  fuiuent^ 
trUure  reposios  sequL  Thus  also  in  Is.  xxix.  22  and  23.  Jacob  it 
described  as,  even  in  the  shades  below,  feeling  solicitous  about  tho 
fate  of  his  posterity.  So  Philo,  ii.  10.  See  also  Pott.  Exc.  3  on  2 
Pet.  and  Mitsclterlich  on  Hor.  2,  13,  and  21.  Others  thus  iuterpr^ 
“  Abraham  foresaw  only  my  times,  and  rejoiced  ;  ye,  who  nr©  wit* 
nesses,  reject  me  taking  *»«  for  Vr»,  and  llir»  for  ;  ©s  In 

John  xviii.  4,  Acts  xx.  22,  or  in^  Heb.  xi.  13.  And  so 

also  Gen.  xxxvii.  18.  They  cite  Cic.  ad  Div.  4,  9.  Virg.  ^n.  2, 
125.  Plin.  Pan.  21.  Itaque  soli  omnium  contigit  tibi,  ut  pater  patrie 
esses,  antequam  fieres.  Eras  enim  in  anirois,  in  judiciis  nottria* 
Ovid.  Met.  15«  62.  Isque  licet  cfxli  regionct  rerootoa  Moot©  deo© 
adiit,  et  quz  natura  negabat,  VUibus  humanis,  oculii  e«  pectori© 

VoL.  XWll.  N.S.  2  G 
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hauiil.  Cic.  pro  MUoae  29.  Coeitationes  noacnr,  quet  .folunt^  tie 
ioiuentiirt  ut  ea  comirout  qiue  videmus ;  and  Ep.  Fam.  6*  3. 
other  UnerpreiaiioDs  have  been  propoaed*  which  may  be  Menrni 
Koecber’a  AnalecUu  Another  bos  recently  been  proposed  by  Zeigler* 
who  renders :  /Ibrahamui  videre  desideravit  mtijetiaiem  Dei  et  meam^ 
immortaliiate  et  felicitate  enmma  apud  Deum  frui  optaxiU  et  ded» 

deriipoti  mortem  par iiccM  factei  est.  Application.  Abrahamus  post 
oaortem  felix  evasit,  et  natc  quoque  sors  erit  ejus,  qui  meam  doctri* 
nam  tenet.  Eckerman  and  others  cited  by  Wolf,  explain:  Ahra- 
hamus  ^ntis  restrm  auctor,  rebefnenter  gavisus  fuisset,  si  hit  meis 
temporibus  ipsi  rivere  contigisset,  etenim  jam  de  iis»  qum  videbat,  de 
me  cognoverat,  laatatus  est. 

*  But  all  these  interpretations  are  too  far-fetchedt  and  are  indeed  at 
▼ariance  with  the  loquendif  and  the  context.  The  common  in¬ 
terpretation  is  therefore  to  be  retainedt  which  is  recommended  by  its 
simplicity«  is  confirmed  by  the  sacr^  usage,  is  agreeable  to  the 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  scope  of  the  passage.  The  Jews 
asked  e  **  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Abraham,  who  is  dead  V* 
To  which  Jesus  replied,  **  I  em  greater.  He  desired  to  see  my  time, 
and' (after  death,)  he  hat  seen  my  advent.’*  (Kuinoel.)  ’ 

!  Vol.  111.  pp.  330 — 333. 

We  should  not  have  described  this  as  bein^  the  comruon  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  pussap;e.  nor  do  we  consider  it  as  the  true, 
or  most  probable  one.  **  He  sow.  His  faith  was  equivalent  to 
seeing,** — Campbell.  '•  He  saw  it  (afar  oflT)  by  the  eye  of 
faith.’*— •*  He  saw  it  by  faith,  and  rooked  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  and  imperfect  view.” — Doddridge.  This  is  the  sense  of 
the  words  as  generally  understood  by  Expositors,  and  has 
much  better  pretensions  to  be  accepted  as  the  correct  meaning, 
than  the  explanation  adopted  from  Kuinoel. 

*  58.  wfb  yiirtT^  tyv  li/ut.  This  remarkable  answer  Jesus 

pstumed  to  the  words  of  the  Jews,  **  Hast  thou  seen  Abraham 
This  passage  it  of  the  highest  importance,  as  being  highly  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  divine  nature  ana  supreme  majesty  of  Christ.  Now, 
she  Jews  stumbled  at  the  expression  of  our  Lord,  that  he  was  already 
known  to  Abraham,  thinking  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  existed 
al  dial  time.  But  our  Loid  answers,  **  1  solemnly  assure  you  that 
before  Abraham  was,  I  was.’*  By  which  words  he  could  mean  no 
other  than  tins,  that  he  existed  not  only  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  bot 
ewen  before,  In  no  other  sense  can  the  words  be  taken,  without  doing 
innntfeM  violeoce  to  them.  That  both  terms,  ytno4u  and  hrau,  denote 
to  be  and  to  exists  no  one  will  deny.  Therefore  what  is  said  ^  Abra¬ 
ham,  b  said  of  our  Lord.  Now  when  the  Jews  enquired  how  he, 
srho  was  not  fifty  years  old,  could  have  seen  Abraham,  they  certainly 
meanU  ^  how  he  could  be  and  exist  in  the  time  of  Abraham.”  Now 
onr  Lord  answers  suitably  to  their  objections.  Thep  deny  that  he 
ootikl  have  existed  in  the  tone  of  Abndiam.  Our  Lord  rarms  it, 
aad  meiseover  adds,  that  he  was  not  enly  te  the  time  of  Abraham, 
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bot  oven  ^/%r#  AAr^hm.  Now,  lurelyy  to  any  soHghteoed  fntae* 
precer,  our  LordBe  hero  iMififf  in  the  oreteni  teneo,  can  preeeni  mm 
(Mcolty.  For  h  is  adiniueay  Uiit  both  in  other  refbe,  ftnd  espeoisltr 
in  liMUy  the  present  is  put  for  the  preteritei  numerous  exsmples  ol 
which  may  be  produced,  not  only  from  the  New,  but  the  Old  Tests* 
ment.  Even  the  present  tense,  however,  admits  of  a  suttcieotly  oon* 
fenient  interpretation.  Thus  it  can  bv  no  means  be  denied,  that  our 
Lord  in  these  words  declared,  that  ne  existed  ages  ago.  Nor  OSM 
this  seem  strange  to  any  who  have  read  not  only  the  other  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  same  thing  is  said  of  our  Lo^, 
but  especially  those  which  occur  in  this  very  gospel.  See  i.  I  and  % 
iii.  13,  vi.  46  and  62,  vii.  29,  xvii.  5.  From  which,  and  other  suohv 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  our  Lord  did  exist,  not  only  before 
the  time  of  Abraham,  but  before  the  beginning  of  the  world.  There 
have  been,  however,  from  the  time  of  Crellius,  and  there  are  ystj 
many  who  endeavour  to  pervert  these  plain  words  to  a  very  difiereiis 
sense.  Now  Crellius,  as  he  maintained  that  Jesus  did  not  euM 
before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  sods# 
other  interpretution,  and  would  have  us  understand  this  exntenoe,  not 
in  respect  of  nature^  but  only  of  dettiuniion^  i.  e.  ^  before  Abraham 
was,  1  was  destiMfd  ^by  the  divine  decree)  to  be  the  Meulah.*' 
Wliich  interpretation  is  not  only  extremely  frigid,  but  really  devoid 
of  sense.  For  as  the  decrees  of  God  are  all  of  them  eternal,  so,  con¬ 
sequently,  was  this,  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah,  should  be  bom 
of  Mary,  should  live  on  earth  and  suffer  death,  and  thus  be,  by  the 
divine  and  eternal  decree,  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race:  But  the 
question  is,  whether  this  sense  is  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's  word% 
and  whether  this  interpretation  can  bo  admitted  by  the  words  thuois 
selves,  by  the  context,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  ?  To  tbta,  no 
learned  and  candid  interpreter  can  answer  in  the  affirmativt.  For 
first,  those  who  espouse  this  mode  of  explanation  add  something  ao 
the  words  of  our  Lord.  To  \yA  ufu  they  subjoin  X(i<rr^r,  or  h 
X^rro;.  But  are  they  justified  in  so  doing  ?  If  we  would  add  any 
thing  to  the  wortls  of  any  writer,  there  must  be  foeir  cause  to  author 
rize  this  addition,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  context. 
Now  in  this  passage  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  which 
permits  us  to  subaud  X^ttrrSi,  For  the  subject  here  is  not  the  dignity 
of  Jesus,  as  Messiah^  but  his  existence  bejire  Abraham*  Nay^  there  H 
rather  in  the  passage  something  which  requires  us  to  iiiterprea  dluaa 
**  1  was  before  Abraham  was."  For  this  is  required  by  the  wmemmmh 
the  objection  that  preceded,  **  Your  age  does  not  iiermit  .tbai  yliQ 
should  have  seen  Abraham."  Surely,  what  it  in  the  objeetiee/T'lbe 
tame  must  there  necessarily  be  in  the  answer.  Crellius  and  bbrfrds 
lowers  indeed  appeal  to  ver.  24,  where  the  words  lyd  ilp»  sigiiiiy#  ^  I 
am  what  I  said,  the  Messiah.**  Very  true  I  But  such  so  interpreia- 
tion  in  that  passage  is  admitted,  and  even  required  bjf  the  content*  For 
there  our  Lord  is  speaking,  not  of  his  existence^  but  of  his  dtvime  mim 
itoa,  and  desires  credence  to  be  yielded  to  what  he  bed  profaased  ou 
the  nature  of  his  person.  But,  in  the  present  passage,  tne  sebject  ft 
not  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  but  hit  nolarr,  not  Jesus  tW  Mum 
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aivA,  but  Jtmt  ibAo  ^mi  irrfd  m  the  time  of  Akrmkam  $  nay ^  accoi^ditg 
to  hk  imture,  exbted  before  Abraham*  '  ^  m 

*  Tht*  abore  commentatora  alpo  make  mention  of  other  poMfitt, 
fVom  which  they  prelent!  to  prove  thnt  the  woriU  ly*  naro  tbe 
itnae  of  **  1  wn*  the  Mfa»iah  niimcly,  iv.  vi.  ix.  9  and  10, 
xiii.  3  ami  19,  xviii.  .■>.  Hut  in  all  there,  the  rame  olijrction  appkn 
at  in  the  above  cited  one  of  vcr.  ^t.  Finally,  they  adduce  xvii.  5, 
and  interpret  thut:  **  (five  me  the  ^lory  which,  hefnro  the  world  was 
created,  1  had  with  thei*.  in  thy  ih/W.  hy  thy  drstination  and  decree.** 
But  here  again  there  is  an  addition,  made  wholly  ad  iiintum.  For, 
certainly,  there  it  not  in  the  context  any  thing  to  aiithorite  such  a 
•ubaudiiion,  and  thut  to  interpret  of  a  future  event  whut  it  raid  of  a 
thin^  patt.  Neither  do  the  words  themaelvet  permit,  that  what  any 
one  It  raid  to  have  kad^  and  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  thouid 
bo  taken  only  of  what  it  destined  for  kirn.  Certainly  the  comnienta* 
tore  in  question  never  could  have  fallen  upon  interpretationa  to 
veiled,  unlett  they  hud  ttudioutly  sought  them  out.  and  been  tmici* 
tout  to  reconcile  t)ie  declarations  of  Scripture  ulth  their  vain  opinion, 
that  Jetut  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  But  thit  ver\'  circumstance  ought 
to  have  admonished  them  of  their  error.  Our  Lord  expressly  says, 
thot  he  was  before  Abrabsm.  bad  glory  with  tlie  Father  before  tbe 
creation  of  the  world,  and  this  in  terms  to  clear,  as  cannot  potsiblT 
adoiit  ol'an^  other  interpretation.  What  he  has  professed  of  ninisel^ 
he  was  justified  in  professing.  Nor  has  he  said  any  thing  but  what 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  declarations,  and  tbe  tes* 
tiinonies  of  John  on  the  majesty  of  .lesus.  recorded  in  this  Gospel :  all 
of  which  are  so  plain,  that  this  head  of  doctrine  on  the  nature  of 
Jetut  can  by  Oo  means  be  excluded  from  the  bimk.  Or  what  sense 
could  there  have  been  in  .lesus's  words,  if  he  bad  meant  no  more 
than  that  lie  had  been  destined  to  the  office  of  Messiah  before  the 
time  of  Abraham,  nay,  before  the  world  was  created?  Who  could 
ever  doubt  of  that  ?  Now,  who  would  say  that  Jeremiah  existed 
before  he  was  bom,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  selected  and  des¬ 
tined  for  the  office  of  prophet  even  before  hit  birth  ?  Or  who  of  us 
would  say,  that  he  existed  before  Abraham,  before  Adam,  from 
eternity,  inasmuch  as  we  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  (vod,  for 
eternal  life,  before  the  world  was  created  ?  Why  was  the  anger  of 
the  Jews  to  much  exas|H'rated  by  these  words  of  our  Lord,  that  they 
took  up  stores  to  cast  st  him  ?  Namely,  because  they  undtretood, 
end  could  not  hut  understand  them  as  an  avowal,  that  he  was  God, 
bad  existed  before  Abraham,  thereby  **  claiming  to  himself  eternity,'* 
which  is  peculiar  to  God  alone.  (Tittman.)  * 

Vol.  111.  Appendix,  pp.  8Si«--89fv 

*  XXL  15.  aycLZfifM  v'Ahof  ToC7»>. — Our  Lord  asked  refer,  whether 
he  loved  him,  not  that  he  doubted  of  his  love,  or  was  ignorant  of  it, 
(for  such  a  knowledge  must  he  have  had  who  knew  all  things,)  but  in 
order  to  excite  so  much  llie  more  tiie  love  of  Peter.  Moreover,  as 
that  Apostle  had  denied  him  thrice,  but  bitterly  bewailed  his  own 
faith lassoess.  so,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thenceforward  be  re¬ 
proached  with  it,  or  ha  thought  unworlTiy  of  the  Apostolic  office,  our 


l^onl«  tn  tli«  preww—  of  hit  ditoipUt*  advrrlt  to  tliit  circttimUiiet» 
tt  well  to  evince  the  iincere  repentance  and  unfetipied  k>ve  of  Pelart 
at  alee  to  thofir  hie  fbrftivenett  of  the  ofenoe*  and  to  tifnify  hit  plea- 
vore  that  this  diMripie  thould  he  entnuted  with  the  tupreme  govoni* 
tnce  of  the  Chritiitn  dock.  Our  I.ortl  tiks  him  thrke^  Ut«  in  order 
to  impreM  the  more  strongly  on  hit  mind  the  injunction  with  which 
he  followed  up  thit  question,  ^dly,  to  thew  Peter  how  very  accep¬ 
table  was  this  his  love  to  him.  The  addrots  must  have 

recalleil  to  Peter's  mind  the  time  when  .fetus  had  bestowed  on  him 
his  present  name*  (see  John  i. 4^)  and  commended  bis  constancy: 
and  this  recollection  must  have  tilled  him  with  sliame. 

*  By  r»vrws  Whitby^  Penree,  Markland.  CEdor«  and  Bolton  explaini 
these  fisbes,  tishing  vessels,"  drc.  But  tbit  is  a  very  frigid  ttnte, 
and  not  supported  by  the  subsequent  words :  and  it  is  well  observed 
by  Dr.  Jortin,  (Serin.  Vol.  I.  p.  S8S»)  that  Peter  mi|^t  love  Jeans 
more  than  these  things,  and  yet  not  love  him  much*  1  no  best  intor- 
preters,  however,  (ns  the  Syriac  Version,  Enthymius,  Lampe,  Dod¬ 
dridge,  Campbell,  Kuinoel,  and  Tiitman,)  take  it  to  moan,  **  Dost 
thou  love  me  more  than  they  do  V*  The  question  may  tkm$  be  con¬ 
sidered  (to  use  the  words  of  Campbell)  as  having  roforenco  to  the 
declaration  made  by  Peter,  when  ne  seemed  to  arrogate  a  superiority 
above  the  rest,  in  aeal  for  his  master,  and  steadineta  in  hta  aecTtoe* 
Though  thou  shouldest  prove  a  suare  to  them  aU^  (tnye  ho.  Matt.  nvi. 
SJ,)  /  never  voiU  be  etunareiL  This  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  Peter's 
reply  here.  Convinced,  at  lei^tl),  that  hit  master  knew  hia  heart 
belter  than  he  himself,  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  tlio  affection 
which  he  bore  him,  he  dares  make  the  declaration,  appealing  to  the 
infallible  judge  before  wham  he  stood,  at  the  voucher  of  his  truth. 
But,  as  to  his  fellow  disciples,  he  is  now  taught  not  to  assume  in  any 
thing.  He  dares  not  utter  a  single  word  which  would  lerid  to  a  com¬ 
parison  with  those  to  whom  he  knew  his  woeful  defection  made  him 
appear  to  much  inferior.  To  this  interpretation,  1  know  it  te  ob¬ 
jected,  that  our  Lord  cannot  be  supposed  to  ask  Peter  a  quostien, 
which  the  latter  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  answer;  for,  tluMigh  ha  was 
conscious  of  his  own  love,  he  could  have  no  certain  knowledge  af  tbo 
love  of  others.  But  to  this  it  may  be  justly  answered,  that  each 
questions  are  not  understood  to  require  an  answer  from  knemUdgCt 
but  from  opinion.  Peter  had  once  shewn  himself  forwiird  enough  to 
obtrude  hit  opinion  unasked,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest,  comtiared 
with  himself.  When  his  Lord  said  to  them,  '*  This  night  I  shmli  prwoe 
a  snare  to  you  Peter  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  Ui  con¬ 
tradict  him  ;  for,  though  he  admitted  that  the  prediction  might  bald 
good  with  respect  to  the  rest,  he  affirmed  that  an  exception  ought  to 
be  made  in  his  favour.  **  Though  thou  shouldest  prove  a  snare  to  tuim 
ally  1  never  will  be  ensnared."  His  silence  now  on  that  part  of  tha 
question  which  concerned  his  fellow  disciples,  speaks  strongly  the 
shame  he  had  on  recollecting  his  former  presumption  in  boatiing 
superior  zeal  and  firmness ;  and  shews  that  the  lesson  of  humility  and 
self-knowledge  he  had  so  lately  received,  had  not  been  lost.  Dod- 
d ridge,  loo,  observes  how  modestly  the  reply  b  adjusted  to  the  sema 
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above  laid  down.  INiUir  dots  ool  In  hit  aniwor  add*  morw 

do/’  end  tlut  beautiful  circumttance  in  the  anawcr  tboiPi  how  mtA 

ho  was  humbled  and  improved  by  the  romerobranet  of  hit  falL*  »  .  4^ 

Vol.  lit*  pp.  7i4>"»6» 

Mr.  filootufield  has  evidently  (incautioualy,  vre  ftuppoao) 
affirmed  too  much  in  explaining  Uie  words  of  Chriat*  at  aignU 
fyiog  hio  pleature  that  I’eter  should  be  entrusted  with  the  to* 
prenie  governance  uf  the  Cliritlian  flock.  No  charge  ie  ae* 
signed  to  him  which  was  not  coinnion  to  the  other  ApoaUee. 
whose  authority  was,  in  respect  to  feeding  the  flock  of  Christ, 
ec^ual  to  his  own.  Peter  was  not  invested,  by  the  delivery  of 
this  charge,  with  any  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  Apotllet. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Cumpbell  are  quite  tufficient  to  ac» 
count  for  the  whole  of  the  transaction.  There  is  another  con* 
atruction  of  the  words  besides  the  two  preceding  instances, 
which  Mr.  Bloomfield  might  have  noticed,  and  which,  Camp* 
bell  has  remarked,  is  a  meaning  of  which  they  are  imtiirally 
auaceptibU,  though  it  appeared  to  him  less  probable  than  the 
other  explanations.  **  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  thou  lovesi 
these  thy  fellow  disciples  f*'  This,  however,  is  one  of  thoee 
passages  which,  in  respect  to  the  persons  and  occasions  to 
which  they  refer,  were  rendered  perfectly  definite  by  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  speaker,  hut  which,  to  readers,  w  ho  cannot 
have  the  advantage  of  such  inodes  of  interpretation,  are  of 
diflicult  or  doubtful  iniport. 

The  whole  of  the  Third  V^olume  of  Uie  'Synopsis/  com* 
prising  860  pages,  is  occupied  with  Annotations  on  the  gospel 
of  John,  derived  principally  from  Lainpe's  Commentary  and 
Titlmau’a  Melctemata  Sacra.  These  works  comprise  the  most 
valuable  illiislrations  of  the  Evangelist  in  existence ;  and  Mr. 
Bloomfield’s  selections  will  be  found  to  supply  to  the  student 
to  whom  these  Expositions  may  not  be  accessible,  the  very 
best  means  of  proceeding  in  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  CK>oks  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  most  attentive  and 
patient  readers. 

To  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  learning  and  diligence,  the  whole  of 
these  volumes  funiish  an  ample  testimony  ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  report,  that  the  proofs  of  his  skill  and  judgement  are  most 
abundant  If  we  object  to  his  divinity  occasionally,  we  are 
not  so  insensible  to  the  prevailing  character  of  his  work,  as  to 
urge  our  dislike  of  tlie  complexion  of  a  few  passages  in  abate¬ 
ment  of  its  general  excellence  and  utility,  lie  is  entitled  to 
encomium,  too,  for  the  solicitude  which  he  has  manifested 
to  assign  to  their  respective  authors  the  several  portions  of 
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hi»  wovic  which  tfo  not  original.  Hit  practice  in  this  particular 
forma  an  adrantageoua  contrast  to  that  of  some  other  writera, 
who  hare  been  little  sonipuloua  about  the  means  by  which  they 
could  make  a  literary  ap|^arance»  and  appropriate  the  labours 
of  others  to  theirown  use  and  benefit.  His  references  are 

Senerally  distinct  and  satts(aotory»  but  sometimes  are  too  in* 
efinite  to  be  of  serrice,  t.  g*  *  See  Bloomfield  on  ^schylus.*^ 

*  See  Dr.  Marsh.*  We  should  certainly  not  mark  with  otir 
slightest  disapprobation  the  citations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  which  might  confirm  the  meaning  of  a  word»  or  ex* 
plain  an  idiom,  or  illustrate  a  sentiment  of  the  New  Testament ; 
out  there  is.  we  think,  rather  a  redundance  of  classical  quo* 
tation  in  these  volumes.  Many  of  the  original  remarks  anew 
their  Author  to  advantage  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
zealous  and  successful  defender  of  the  €K>spels.  We  cannot 
hesitate  strongly  to  recommend  this  work  to  tne  notice  of  theo* 
logical  readers,  and  particularly  to  Christian  instructers  of 
every  denomination.  We  do  so  the  more  confidently,  from 
the  liberal  feeling  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  manifested  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  his  materials.  *  He  has  endeavonred 
*  to  preserve  the  strictest  impartiality.*  and  is  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  the  fairness  of  his  proceedings  in  this  respect.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  patronage  which  he  aolictfs.  h 
extended  to  his  work,  and  that  the  classes  of  persons  for 
whose  use  and  benefit  the  Author  has  been  so  Isborioosly 
employed,  see  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Of  the 
utility  of  a  Critical  Digest  of  Sacred  Annotations,  collected 
from  all  accessible  sources,  in  reference  to  that  Book  which 
is  the  most  important  that  man  can  possess  or  understand, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  he  who  provides  so  abun* 
dantly  and  ao  appropriately  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  done  fbr  the 
instruction  of  otners.  has  no  common  claim  on  their  thanke 
and  support. 
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An.  VII.  I.  Pmclkal  IPisdom  i  or  tkg  Mankot  of  Th« 

CoiinacU  of  Eminent  Men  to  their  Children,  conipriting  thote 
ot  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Earl  of  Stafford,  Francii  Oaborn,  Sir  Matthew  tialei  Earl  of 
Bedford,  William  Penn,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  With  tbo 

Liret  of  the  Authort.  P^mo.  pp.  SSS.  London.  181H. 

» 

tL  SelfAdvinccmenti  or  Extraordinary  Trantitloiii  from  Obicurity 
to  GreatncM  :  cxempliftod  in  the  Livet  and  lliatory  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Baailf  Hienxi,  Alexander  V.,  Cardinal  Ximenr«,  Hadrian 
VI.,  Cardinal  WoUcy,  Adrian  IV.,  'Fhomat  Lord  Cromwell, 
Sixtui  V.,  .Mataniello,  Cardinal  Alherooi.  Dr.  Franklin,  and  th« 
King  of  Sweden.  I)e*ign«*il  at  an  Object  of  landabla  Emulation 
for  the  Youthful  Mind.  By  the  Author  of  ••  Practical  Wiadom,** 
Ac.  l^mo.  pp.  xii.  334.  London. 

S,  Triumph  of  GrniHt  and  PerKvrrance ;  exempliAod  in  the  Hi*, 
toriea  of  rertoni  who,  from  the  Lonett  State  of  I*overty  and 
fUrly  Ignorance,  have  risen  to  the  highest  Eminence  in  the  Art* 
and  Science*.  By  Eliaabeth  Strutt,  .Author  of  ••  Practical  W'U- 
dom.**  12ino.  pp.  4‘iO.  Price  7t.  London.  18^. 

last  of  this  useful  scries  of  pnblicutiona  has  recalled 
*  our  attention  to  its  predecessors,  which  Inid  been  passed 
over  among  the  variety  of  wclbde.signed  and  meritorious  works 
for  young  people,  which  Reviewers,  who  write  for  children  of 
a  larger  growUi,  are  couipellerl  to  leave  unnoticed.  We  have 
been  so  much  pleased,  however,  with  the  design  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  and  with  the  good  sense  which  marks  the  prefa¬ 
tory  observ'ations,  and  its  literary  character  is  at  the  same 
time  so  superior  to  that  of  biogia'phical  compilations  of  a 
oimilar  description,  that  wc  should  not  feel  justified  in  with- 
holding  our  warm  commendation  from  the  Author’s  praise¬ 
worthy  labours. 

The  examples  of  triiiuiphani  merit  selected  in  the  present 
voluose,  are  the  following :  Bishop  Prideaux.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Saunders.  Spagnoletto.  Valentine  Duval.  Linnaeus. 
Ferguson.  Ludwig.  Dr.  Blackiock.  Heyne.  Joseph  Haydn. 
Dean  Milner  and  liis  Brother.  Professor  Murray.  Belzoni. 
Mrs.  Strutt  has  evidently  studied  variety  in  the  selection,  with 
a  view  to  shew,  that  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  under  widely 
different  conditions  of  society,  genius  and  perseverance  wiU 
lead  to  similar  results  ; — that 

«  —If  there  be  in  glory  sught  of  good. 

It  hy  meant  far  different  be  attained  % 

Withmit  ambition,  war,  or  violeoce. 

By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wiKiom  emioent^ 

By  petJCDoe,  temperaoce.’ 
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Tht  Yoltime  it  iniH'ribod  to  the  Author  of  tho  ^  CtltmUifi 
**  of  Authort/'  not,  indeed,  under  thut  designition,  but  ti 
the  advocate  of  the  caiue  of  indigent  merit.  It  might.  how« 
ever,  very  fairly  be  considered  as  a  tori  of  countei^ttatement. 
holding  up  the  bright  aide  of  the  subject.  We  are  continually 
reminded  of  the  Suvugea,  the  ('hattertona,  and  the  Dermodya : 
it  is  well  thut  we  should  now  and  then  have  brought  forward, 
the  brighter  and  l>etter  examplet  of  those  individuals  in  whom 
genius  has  not  proved  a  fatal  treasure  or  an  abused  trust, 
whose  chief  claim  to  our  sympathy  does  not  spring  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  Imprudence,  who  have  wrestled  with  adversity 
and — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  allusion— obtained  the  blessing. 

The  Author  of  this  modern  Nepos  anticipates  an  objection  to 
the  representation  which  the  volume  is  designed  to  convey. 

*  It  mny  bo  urged.*  the  tsys.  *  that,  for  one  example  of  fortunate 
merit  like  those  thnt  are  adduced  in  the  following  pages,  hundre^ 
might  be  brought  of  |>enions  of  superior  ability,  who.  checked  in 
every  undertaking  by 

Poverty’s  unconquerable  bar. 

In  life’s  low  vale  remote  nave  pined  alone. 

And  dropped  into  the  grave  unpitied  and  unknown.” 

hut  who  shall  say,  even  of  these  apparently  unfortunate  children  of 
(renius,  what  gleams  of  delight  may  have  ^irradiated  the  gloom  of 
their  obscurity — gleams  which  they  have  owed  to  mental  eftulgtnct 
alone : — how  many  a  tranquil  hour’s  enjoyment  after  labour  they  may 
have  secured  in  the  perusal  of  some  favourite  author,  all  the  treasures 
of  whose  mind,  when  once  published  to  the  world,  may  be  impartedf 
in  the  present  state  of  society  particularly,  to  the  poor,  with  almost 
the  same  facility  as  the  rich ;  and  certainly  with  lets  expeoditum 
either  of  time  or  money,  than  is  incurred  in  the  brutalising  enjoy* 
ments  of  the  public  house — the  only  recreation  to  which  those  who 
arc  totally  devoid  of  education  or  rational  pursuit,  will  have  recourse* 
Nor  does  it  follow,  that  a  love  of  reading,  or  s  fondnets  for  the  study 
of  any  particular  science,  should  interfere  with  habits  of  industry  or 
the  discharge  of  dutv.  Ludwig,  the  learned  Saxon  psasant,  otver 
rose  above  the  conifition  of  a  day-labourer ;  yet.  he  was  not  only 
contented,  but  happy ;  he  was  os  indefatigable  in  his  avocations  as  in 
his  studies,  thougn  he  declared  that  ho  would  not  renounce  his  books 
to  gain  the  whole  province  in  which  he  lived.  Nor  do  we  6nd  that 
Ferguson,  the  Scottish  shepherd,  relaxed  in  the  csrt  of  his  master's 
sheep,  because  he  employed  himself,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
with  marking  on  the  grass  the  courses  of  the  stirs  with  little  bells  of 
wax  and  needlefulls  of  thread,  it  may  indeed  safely  be  pronounced, 
that  he  who  neglects  his  proper  occupations  end  the  cares  due  to 
those  around  him.  merely  because  he  is  engaged  in  sny  favourite 
pursuit,  however  praise  worthy  in  itself,  would  not  have  acquitted 
himself  of  them  as  he  ought,  even  without  any  such  diversion  of  bis 
attention.  Fnttn  the  nght  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  powers,  we 
VoL.  XXVll.  iV.S.  2  U 
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$\\  d«riv«  iho  hi|^hf«t  tourcct  of  our  hnppinert,  iht  turtnf  •ofrpuai^ 
of  our  virtue  (  and  more  especially  tliould  ihope  who  |M>Mrsa  little 
beaitWt,  make  their  mental  resourcea  aupply  as  far  as  possible  wbat* 
ever  else  may  be  wanting  to  them.* 

The  livea  of  men  diatin^uiahed  for  their  literary  or  scientific 
attainmenta  are  seldom  very  eventful,  hut  some  of  these 
memoirs  contain  deUiU  of  almost  romantic  interest ;  and  Mrs. 
Strutt  has  very  pro|>erly  referred  to  the  various  authorities 
which  vouch  for  the  several  articles.  The  Life  of  fleyne  will 
probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  indeed  a  touch¬ 
ing  narrative,  in  part  supplied  by  himself. 

*  I  wss  bom,*  he  says,  *  and  brought  up  io  tha  grcslest  indigence. 
The  earliest  companion  of  my  childhood  was  want ;  and  ihc  Hrst  iiw- 
preasions  1  received  were  the  teurs  of  niy  mother,  who  did  not  know 
where  to  obtain  bread  for  her  children,  liow  often  have  I  seen  her 
on  a  Saturday  with  weeping  eyes,  when  she  returned  home,  unable  te 
6nd  a  purchaser  for  the  work  which  the  ulmiwl  exertions  of  her  liua* 
band,  and  the  labour  of  many  s  night,  had  produccnll  Sometia>c$a 
new  attempt  to  sell  the  articles  was  made  hy  my  sister,  or  hy  me;  I 
was  obliged  to  call  again  on  the  draper,  or  dealer,  to  see  whether  we 
could  not'tind  a  purchaser  for  our  goods.  There  is  a  sort  of  persons 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  called  dealers,  who  do  nothing  but  bar 
up  articles,  especially  in  the  linen-trade :  they  purchase  the  clodk 
fVom  the  poor  workmen  for  the  lowest  price  possible,  and  sell  it  afker* 
wartls,  in  other  places,  at  high  profits.  1  often  saw  one  of  these  petty 
tyrants,  with  the  pride  of  an  Eastern  despot,  reject  the  goods  o^rc^ 
him,  or  deduct  a  tride  from  the  pi  ice  asked,  or  from  the  wages  of  the 
labour.  Tlie  poor  workmen  were  forced  to  part  with  their  hard  ewm* 
tngs  for  loss  than  was  their  due,  and  to  make  up  by  severe  privations 
what  they  thus  had  lost.  By  such  sights  were  the  drst  sparas  of  sew* 
iibility  kindled  in  my  childish  heart.  Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  the 
prosperity  of  these  persons,  who  lived  and  throve  upon  the  crumbs 
taken  from  so  many  hundreds  of  starving  workmen — instead  of  being 
•truck  with  awe  by  their  splendour— -I  was  filled  with  indignatiosi 
against  them.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  tlie  deuth  of  a  tyrant,  the 
idea  rose  within  me  to  become  a  Brutus  agaimt  every  oppressor  of 
the  poor;  for  to  such  beings  I  conceived  that  the  misery  of  my  starr¬ 
ing  faintly  was  owing.  1  have  often  since  had  occasion  to  reflect, 
that  it  is  by  the  interposition  of  a  kind  Providence,  that  the  unhappy 
'Wretch  who  is  sunk  in  misery,  is  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  being  driven  to  extremities  and  plunging  into  crime; 
that  hU  energy  is  restrained,  and  his  feelings  withheld  from  violence.* 

pp.  212— 214. 

His  parents  did  lor  him  what  they  could,  in  sending  him  to 
a  common  school  in  the  suburbs.  Here,  when  be  was  but  ten 
yearn  old,  he  began  to  instruct  the  child  of  a  neighbour  in 
reading  and  writing,  in  order  to  earn  the  money  which  he  had 
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ta  pay  bit  ichooliuMUr*  Tht  coiumou  ihiUruotioua  givtd  in 
tli«  fiobooi.  toon  MX  him  notluag  to  liNirn ;  and  to  bo  inttructod 
ill  Latin  involved  an  extra  expense  of  twopence  e«wttfk»  wbioil 
hit  pHiTnts  could  not  afford.  A  worthy  baker,  bit  god-father, 
on  obsei  ving  the  dejection  of  the  little  student,  inquired  the 
ciute,  and  on  Irnminjj^  it,  kindly  offered  to  pay  the  weekly 
t  vopenct',  on  condition  that  ileyne  thouM  come  to  him 
every  Sunday,  and  say  by  heart  the  leston  from  the  Qospe\. 
The  little  that  his  master  could  tench  hiiUi  was  soon  acquired  ; 
and  now,  nothinc^  would  satisfy  him,  but  to  go  to  the  public 
scho(d.  Hut,  whence  wan  the  money  to  oome»— Htboui 
half-a-cn'twn  a  quarter?  How  were  the  requisite  books  to  be 
procured,  and  the  scbolar's  blue  gown  ?  A  clergyman  mu¬ 
nificently  engaged  to  pay  the  quarterly  money,  and  lb  purchase 
the  gown  ;  but  to  purchate  the  lv»ok»  he  would  not  consent^ 
and  young  llvrne  waa  compelled  to  borrow  them  fVom  his 
HchoolfollowK,  and  to  transcribe  the  daily  lesson.  What  he 
gained  at  thi5>  school,  however,  was  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  words  from  the  vocabulary  and  Latin  phrases ;  and  when 
lie  was  to  leave  school,  he  was  almost  entirely  a  stranger  to 
wliut  is  properly  called  classical  learning.  In  his  last  year,  he 
obtaiiie<i  from  a  Mr.  Krebs,  a  pup^l  of  Ernesti,  some  faint 
idea  uf  a  better  mode  of  study. 

*  Had  1  been  in  more  fortunate  circumtlancet,*  he  says,  *  and 
couitl  have  further  profited  by  his  instructions,  I  should  have  obtained 
introduction  to  the  clauics.  But  every  where  I  saw  myself  impeded 
and  thwarted.  The  perverse  mode  of  treatment  whicti  I  experienced 
from  the  old  clergyman,  the  dissatisfaction  of  my  parents,  especially 
of  mv  father,  who  could  not  succeed  in  his  line  of  business,  and 
yet  cherished  the  thought,  that  if  1  had  continueil  in  his  occupation, 
1  might  now  prove  a  support  to  him  in  gaining  his  livelihood  ;  extreme 
indigence,  and  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  did  not  suffer  any  com* 
ftirtablo  idea  or  satisfactory  feeling  to  rise  within  me.  A  timid,  shy, 
and  awkward  demeanour  was  calculated  still  more  to  disfigure  my 
outward  appearance : — but  where  was  I  to  learn  manners  and  ad* 
drew  ?  where  to  acquire  a  right  way  of  thinking,  and  the  necessary 
cultivation  both  of  mind  and  heart  r  Yet  I  felt  a  desire  of  strug¬ 
gling  with  my  fortune.  A  sense  of  honour,  a  wish  for  improvement, 
a  solicitude  to  raise  myself  above  my  low  fortune,  incessantly  at* 
tended  me  t  but,  without  a  guide  to  direct  them,  those  fbeltngs  only 
led  to  scorn,  misanthropy,  and  rudeness.  At  last  a  situation  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  in  which  1  had  a  chance  of  being  a  little  cultivated. 
One  of  the  aldermen  of  the  tom  had  taken  two  children  of  t  rela* 
lion  into  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them— *a  boy  and  a 
girl,  both  nearly  my  own  age.  A  companion  waa  wanteil  to  read 
with  the  boy,  and  I  was  proposed.  This* attendance  brought  roe  in 
a  fiorin  a-roonth,  which  served  to  secure  me,  in  some  degree,  against 
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the  dUpleature  of  my  family.  1  had  hitherto  often  been  obliged  t# 
aasiit  in  their  work,  that  1  might  not  hear  the  reproach  that  1  wanted 
to  eat  their  bread  for  nothing.  By  means  of  some  other  lesson! 
which  I  gave,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  oil  for  my  lamp,  and  rai* 
ment  for  my  body ;  1  had  it  even  in  my  power  to  give  part  of  my 
earnings  to  my  father  ;  and  thus  my  condition  become  somewhat 
more  easy.  But  I  hud  now,  also,  the  advantage  of  frequently  see* 
ing  persons  of  a  better  education.  I  obtained  the  good-will  of  the 
family,  and  was  permitted  to  live  with  them,  even  when  1  was  not’ 
engaged  with  my  pupil.  This  conversation  gave  me  some  polish, 
enlarged  my  notions,  and  improved  my  exterior.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  conceived  u  passionate  attachment  for  the  sister  of  my  pupil, 
which  made  me  feel  most  acutely  the  pressure  of  my  fate,  that  had 
placed  me  in  a  situation  of  poverty.  But  1  was  not  weighed  down 
by  my  des|>ondency.  Pleasing  dreams  of  a  possibility  that  1  might, 
at  some  future  time,  still  become  possessed  of  the  beloved  object, 
diverted  me  from  the  contemplation  of  the  present  impossibility  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  young  lady’s  heart,  nnd  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  hers  and  her  mother’s  friendship.  1  committed  numberless 
follies,  such  ns  belong  to  a  lover ;  one  of  which  was,  that  1  became  a 
poet,  ^ut  as  I  hnti  no  one  to  guide  and  correct  me,  nnd  ns  no  good 
poet  fell  into  my  hands,  1  could  become  nothing  but  a  bad  poet. 

•  «  «  «  « 

Tlie  lime  approached,  when  1  was  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  '  But  whence  were  the  means  to  be  derived  f  All  niy  hopes 
rested  upon  the  old  clergyman.  Promises  were  not  wanting  on  his 
part ;  but  one  day  passed  after  another,  the  hour  of  departure  arrived, 
and  1  obtained  nothing,  lie  committed  me  to  the  cure  of  his  assis¬ 
tant,  or  curate,  who  was  going  to  Leipzig ;  nnd  this  was  all.*  With 
great  anguish  1  quitted  my  native  place,  and  that  house  in  which  I 
had  received  more  kindness  than  a  mere  wretched  existence.  1  was 
in  hopes  that  1  should  know  more  of  my  patron’s  intentions  when  1 
had  reached  Leipzig.  But  how  forsaken  and  desolate  did  I  feel  niy* 
self,  when  my  companion,  upon  leaving  me,  told  me  that  he  had 
received  nothing  for  me  from  the  old  clergyman  !  My  whole  stock 
of  money  consisted  of  about  tw'o  tiorins ;  1  was  in  other  res|>ects 
badly  equipped  ;  books  1  had  none.  Worn  out  by  previous  afhictiun, 
1  fell  sick  ;  but  nature  overcame  the  disorder,  though  it  left  me  /in  a 
state  of  melancholy  dejection.  1  lived  in  the  same  apartment  with 
the  brother  of  my  former  master,  Mr.  Krebs.  This  gentleman,  like 
his  brother,  was  a  pupil  of  Erncsti,  and  by  him  1  was  introduced  to 
the  lectures  of  this  celebrated  professor  ;  through  his  kindness,  I  also 
occasionally  obtaineil  a  book.  As  to  any  plan  in  my  studies,  I  had 
none :  I  did  not  know  what  lectures  to  frequent ;  for  it  had  not  even 
been  settled  what  line  1  was  to  follow.  The  old  clergyman  hud  des¬ 
tined  me  for  the  church,  and,  as  I  still  hoped  for  his  support,  I  did 
not  oppose  that  expectation.  At  last  he  sent  me  n  few  dollars  ;  but 
what  he  sent,  was  very  insufficient  to  pay  what  1  owed,  and  was  only 
obtained  by  a  great  deal  of  solicitation.  If  1  ventured  to  renew  iny 
application,  1  received  letters  full  of  bitter  icptoachei ;  and  the  un« 
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filing  man  wvnl  so  far  in  his  hnrshnesst  as*^  fluently  to  ptrtDm  thlj 
direction  of  the  letter  some  disgraceful  epithet  to  mortify' 

One  of  those  directions,  for  example,  was  written  in  this  roiinne^;<<-^ 

•  'A  Mr*  Heyne,  Etudiant  nigUgent^  a  l^ipzig  * 

*  In  this  manner  I  fell  into  circumstances  in  which  I  became  a 
prey  to  despair:  being  educated  without  fixed  principles,  with  a 
diaracter  entirely  unformed,  without  a  friend,  a  guide,  or  adviser,  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  understand  how  I  could  possibly  have  endured 
so  helpless  a  condition.  What  urged  me  on  in  the  world,  was  not 
ambition,  or  a  youthful  imagination,  or  a  wish  that  1  might  one  day  be 
ranked  among  the  learned:  I  was  incessantly  haunted  by  the  pamful 
coiMciousness  of  my  forlorn  situation,  of  the  want  of  good  education 
and  manners,  and  of  my  awkward  behaviour  in  social  intercourse. 
That  which  operated  most  strongly  upon  me,  was  a  spirit  of  defiance 
against  my  ill  fortune;  this  gave  me  courage  not  to  yield,  but  to  risk 
every  thing  in  the  struggle  against  adversity.  I  met,  in  these  difficul* 
ties,  with  one  compassionate  soul — the  poor  maid-servant  who  w.iited 
upon  the  persons  in  the  house :  she  laid  out  her  money  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  1  wanted,  and  paid  for  my  daily  bread  ;  risking  all  she  had,  in 
order  to  prevent  me  from  starving.  Oh  !  could  I  find  thee  now,  still 
in  this  world,  thou  kind  and  compassionate  soul !  that  1  might  com¬ 
pensate  thee  for  what  thou  didst  for  me  !* 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  narrative,  which  exhibits  a  series  of 
distresses  and  vicissitudes  singularly  trying, — but  transcribe 
a  sentence  or  two  from  the  close  of  the  memoir* 

*  HeyfieN  eightieth  birth-doy  was  celebrated  on  the  26th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1809,  with  the  most  flattering  solemnities.  All  the  public 
bodies  waited  upon  him  with  dt-monslrations  of  their  respect ;  and 
great  numbers  of  individuals,  even  such  as  were  not  personally 
acouainted  with  him,  were  anxious  to  manifest  the  interest  they  took 
in  his  welfare.  Three  years  after,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1812,  this 
excellent  man  was  deprived  of  life  by  a  paralytic  stroke.* 

The  memoir  concludes  with  the  following  appropriate  re¬ 
marks. 

*  We  have  now  gone  through  the  life  of  this  great  man,  who  was  so 
unconscious  of  the  vastness  of  his  own  attainments,  that  his  first  idea 
of  possessing  any  beyond  his  coadjutors,  was  given  him  by  a  passage 
in  the  English  newspaper,  **  The  Morning  Post,’*  wherein  ne  was 
mentioned,  in  A  Letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Gottingen  to  his  friend 
At  Cambridge,'*  as  the  first  genius  in  the  place*  From  his  early  strug¬ 
gles  and  their  happy  termination  in  honourable  independence,  com- 
nined  with  well-grounded  fame  in  the  pursuits  he  loved  above  ail 
others  that  could  have  been  offered  to  him,  we  have  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  demonstration  of  the  power  that  a  man  possesses  in  himself, 
of  triumphing  over  almost  every  evil.  We  may  learn,  too,  from  the 
delightful  contrast  which  the  tranquil  evening  of  Heyne's  day  afforded 
to  its  cheerless  inornii^,  never  to  despair*  11  eyne  bioifclfhad  nearly 
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given  wmy  to  ihU  dettructive  feeling  at  one  pvrimi  of  hit  life  t  and  that 
wat  juti  aOcr  he  had  loti,  by  tli«  iiivatiou  uf  il>e  PruMiiana  into  Drea* 
drn,  all  hit  otrn  property,  all  that  was  entruitetl  to  him  by  hit  Thareaa« 
all  hit  paper*,  and  all  hit  collectiont  for  hit  I'.pietetut  and  Tibulla^ 
A  mtimkrandum,  written  in  pencil,  under  the  iinmediatt  (trttsure  of 
iliit  calamity,  was  hiund,  alter  bit  death,  among  hit  papert )  it  waa 
dated  the  6th  uf  Augutt,  I76(),  and  containetl  tIuHie  worth :  **  iMy  idob 
are  broken ;  they  are  dettroyed  ;  now  1  care  I'or  inching  in  thit  world  !** 
Yet,  to  him.  how  much,  through  the  bleating  of  t tod,  had  the  world, 
at  that  moment,  ttUl  in  ttorc  tor  him  I  How  nuiny  yeart  of  happinea 
did  he  alterwanlt  enjoy  in  it !  How  tranquilly  did  he  exchange  it  lor 
a  better,  at  the  end  of  a  period  gieatly  exceeding  that  attigned  to 
**  the  daya  of  man  !**  To  such  an  example,  then,  let  the  friendleat, 
the  unhappy,  look  for  encouragement ;  and  may  their  early  sorrows, 
like  hb,  be  sanctiliotl  to  the  succeeding  atiaiiinieiit  of  such  wishes  as 
reason  and  virtue  may  approve  1’ 

This  specimen  will  Kutliciently  shew  the  plenning  stvle  in 
which  the  luemoira  uie  written,  and  the  well-selected  .natiii*e  of 
the  material*.  Altogether,  the  volume  dcst'r\es  to  he  popular* 
With  reganl  to  the  other  two,  hy  the  muoc  Autlioi,— **  rrac- 
tical  Wisdom”  Is  i\  collection  of  valu.ihle  tracts,  too  well  known 
to  require  any  distinct  notice  or  encomium  from  us.  *  A  sense 

•  of  gratitude  for  a  powerful  impressii>n  made  upon  the  mind  of 

•  the  Compiler  hy  an  accidental  perusal  of  one  oftiu'  discoui'ses 

•  contained  in  it,*  is  stated  to  have  suggested  the  first  idea  of 
the  compilation,  which  merits  the  pnd.se  of  being  well  adapted 
for  uaefulnexx.  “  Self* Advancement**  contains  some  of  the 
moat  *  remarkable  instances  of  extraordinary  transitions  from 

•  ohacurity  to  greatness  by  the  mere  force  of  tulenl  and  sted- 

•  fastness  of  pursuit.*  The  Contents  are  given  in  the  tille-page, 
and  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  the  volume  may  be 
jiulged  of  from  the  citations  given  from  the  companion  work. 


Art.  Vlll.  Dixcoursft  on  the  Duties  ami  Consolations  of  the  Aged.  By 
Henry  Bclfrage,  D.I).  Minister  of  the  Got>pe),  Falkirk.  12roo. 
pp.  478.  Price  8s.  Edinburgh.  1827. 

%¥'  K  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  introduce  to  the 
^  "  notice  of  our  readers,  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
ndfrage.  This  respectable  author  has  already  drawn  liberally 
u|K>n  the  public  approbation  by  his  former  works,  and  we  are 
most  w  illing  to  yield  him  our  tribute  of  praise  for  the  present 
volume,  which  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  predecessors. 
is  the  last  of  a  series,  aud  is  designed  to  be  a  suitable  appeiulage 
to  hit  **  Monitor  to  FamilieH,**  aud  his  **  Discourbes  to  the 
Young.**  Dr.  Brlfregt,  both  by  bis  nati^'e  tuiu  of  mind  and  liis 
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decided  piety,  is  weli  fitted  to  excel  in  the  discussion  of  topics 
of  a  devotions)  and  practical  Icind.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say.  tl)at  the  three  bonks  above-named  are  of  very  oorapreheQ* 
give  utility,  and  will  bring  with  tliem  into  every  nimily»a  tree* 
sury  of  houikI  ethical  inatmctiou  and  judicioea  precept. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  Author 
treats. 

'  I.  The  Minister*!  charge  to  the  Aged*  Titus  ii.  1-^  II*  An  old 
Disciple,  Acts  xxi.  16.  111.  The  Chsrsctcr  uf  Barxillai,  ^  Sam.  xix* 
34^37.  IV.  The  Claims  of  Widows,  1  Tim.  v.  5.  V.  The  best  Sup« 
port  in  Frailty.  Isa.  xlvL  4.  VI.  The  Nearness  of  Salvation  a  Motive 
to  Vigilance,  Rom.  xiii  1 1.  VII.  The  Conversion  ot'  an  aped  Traus* 
gressor.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  12.  IS.  VIII.  The  Benediction  ol  the  Aged, 
Gen.  xlviii.  15, 16.  IX.  The  Eifects  of  Cheerfulness  and  Despon¬ 
dency,  Prov.  xvii.  22.  X.  Ixist  Opportunities  deplored,  Jer.  viii. 

XI.  The  Testimony  of  Christian  Experience,  Mark  v.  18,  10.  Xll. 
The  Character  and  Exercise  of  Aged  Simeon,  Luke  ii.25— -SO.  XIIL 
On  Patience,  James  i.  4.  XIV.  The  Last  Warning,  Dan.  v.  25—28* 
XV.  The  Lessons  and  Dutioi  of  Winter,  John  xi.  22.  XV  L  The 
Character  and  Privilege  of  Caleb.  Numb.  xiv.  24*  XVll.  'Fhe  Feel¬ 
ings  suited  to  our  last  Sacrament,  Matt.  xxvi.  29.  . XVI 11.  The 

Limits  of  Life,  Psalm  xc.  20,  XIX.  Dying  Reflections  of  an  aged 
Saint,  2  Tim,  iv.  7.  XX.  Dying  Prospects  of  an  aged  Saint,  2  Tim* 
iv.  8.’ 


The  object  of  the  Author,  ns  he  informs  us  in  the  preface, 
was  not  to  write  a  formal  treatise,  nor  to  specify  all  that 
might  be  necessary  or  useful  to  the  old.  In  the  subjects  which 
he  lias  selected  for  inculcating  the  lessons  of  piety,  and  preaaing 
the  duties  and  consolations  of  religion  on  those  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses.  he  has  displayed  his  usual  judgement  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  discourses  are  replete  with  evangelical 
sentiment,  and  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  with 
uhich  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  such  a  niulliplicity  ard 
variety  of  topics.  There  is  scarcely  a  condition  in  the  varying 
scenes  of  life,  which  he  does  not  meet;  and,  though  professedly 
addressing  himself  to  the  aged,  he  does  not  forget  to  apply  the 
subject  to  those  who  are  less  advanced  in  the  journey  of  life* 
Minuteness  and  familiarity  of  illustration  are  certainly  necessary 
in  order  to  extended  utility  among  the  different  classes  of 
society  ;  but,  too  oRen,  the  effect  of  these  qualities  is  lessened 
by  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  with  which  they  are  associated* 
We  are  happy  to  say,  that  the  truth  and  delicacy  with  which 
Dr.  Belfrage  pictures  forth  the  homely  scenes  oi  domestic  life* 
render  bis  work  equally  fit  for  the  drawing-room  and  the 
cottage.  In  illustrating  the  Lessons  and  Duties  of  Wiuter, 
he  says : 
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*  There  are  many  «rbo:fte  poverty  un6u  them  for  fnirchaeln^  a  pecih 
per  measure  of  fuel  or  clothing  in  a  severe  winter ;  and  they  musl  be 
assisted  and  supplied  by  the  ^unty  of  the  humane.  Go  into  the 
garret  where  a  poor  old  woman  sits  shivering  beside  a  few  embers  in 
her  chimney.  Over  her  w’iihercd  body  she  has  spread  every  rag  in 
her  dwelling*  yet  still  she  shivers.  The  pittance  allowed  her 
public  chanty  w  ill  scarcely  keep  her  in  bread  and  water,  and  she  is 
unable  to  move  out  and  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent.  How 
can  wealth  be  better  employed  than  in  giving  blankets,  and  raiment, 
and  food,  and  coals  to  such  an  object,  in  making  her  heart  glad  by 
kindness,  and  her  habitation  comfortable  by  a  cheerful  blaze  ?  How 
noble  is  the  reward  to  a  virtuous  mind,  when  the  withered  hand  is 
lifled  up  to  bless  the  benefactor,  and  the  lustre  of  hope  and  joy 
brightens  the  sinking  eye!  **  If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of 
covering,  or  any  poor  without  clothing  ;  if  his  loins  have  not  blessed 
me,  and  if  he  w’us  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep ;  then 
let  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone,** 

*  Go  into  that  dwelling  where  the  head  of  a  family  lies  on  a  mise* 
rable  bed,  struggling  with  disease.  Medicine  he  cannot  purchase  for 
himself :  the  little  money  he  had,  when  sickness  came  upon  him, 
went  to  buy  bread  for  his  children,  and  now  it  is  spent;  his  partner 
returns  and  tells  him  that  her  efforts  and  solicitations  for  relief  have 
been  in  vain  :  despair  crushes  his  heart ;  his  children  crowd  togetlier 
in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  clasp  round  each  other  to  keep 
themselves  warm ;  while  one  whispers  to  another,  I  am  hungry, 
but  1  will  not  say  so,  for  it  will  make  my  father  weep.’*  Let  the 
merciful  hasten  to  such  a  scene  with  their  aid.  ,  Misery  cries,  "  make 
no  tarrying.**  *  pp.  358 — 3(>0. 

The  volume  is  highly  fitted  to  strengthen  sentiments  of  de¬ 
votion,  and  to  guide  to  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  Author, 
with  just  views  of  human  nature,  unites  a  kindly  sympathy  for 
its  wants  and  woes.  He  treats  of  the  sufferings  of  life  neither 
in  a  strain  of  careless  ease,  nor  of  gloomy  and  austere  despon¬ 
dency.  We  shall  add  a  few  sentences  more,  in  order  to  give 
a  specimen  of  that  hortatory  style  which  the  Writer  has  culti¬ 
vated  with  success,  and  for  which  he  is  well  qualified,  both  by 
the  cogent  earnestness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his 
diction.  In  the  sixth  discourse,  speaking  of  the  unsuitable- 
iiess  of  sloth  to  the  prospect  of  aged  saints,  he  says : 

*  He  who  has  the  prospect  of  being  soon  raised  to  some  office  of 
distinction,  and  whicn  requires  a  variety  of  qualifications  for  tlie  prt^ 
per  discharge  of  its  duties,  labours  most  assiduously  to  acquire  these. 
We  seek  not  for  such  a  man  in  the  scenes  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  but 
in  the  schools  of  wisdom  and  eloquence.  The  nearer  the  period  of 
his  installation  arrives,  the  more  anxious  and  eager  is  he.  He  seizes 
and  improves  every  moment.  And  is  your  < salvation  near,  and  shall 
not  you  give  all  diiigcoce  to  be  found  of  your  Lord  in  peace  ?  You 
are  soon  to  associate  with  tliose  who  serve  God  day  and  night  in  his 
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tamplo;  »o<i tki9\i  (will)  you  now  tlumber } '  You  aro  toon |q  aiiy^tbo 
•nog  of  the  Lamb ;  and  Mall  you  now  hang  vour  harpa  oo  the  wjUqw^  f 
You  aro.  soon  to  see  God  as  he  is ;  and  shul  you  now  forget  him  t 
You  are  soon  to  be  perfect  in  holiness ;  and  shall  yoii  now  bo  the 
slaves  of  inkiuity  f  The  bridegroom  is  at  hand ;  and  shall  your 
lamps  go  out  ?  Loud  is  the  call  that  is  addressed  to  you»  Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God  1**  and  shall  you  say»  **  My  Lord  delaj^eth  his  com¬ 
ing  f  **  Glory  at  hand  requires  the  full  and  lively  exercise  of  grace ; 
and  heaven  opening  before  you  demands  the  utmost  ardour  of  love 
and  praise,  neautiful  was  tfie  correspondence  betwixt  the  exercise 
and  the  situation  of  Stephen,  as  exhibited  in  the  narrative  of  his 
death,  **  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  stedfastly 
into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.*’  *  pp.  129,  SO. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers,  and  es* 
pecially  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We  know  of  no 
attempt  more  laudable  than  to  prop  the  burden  of  tottering^ 
age,  and  to  pillow  up  the  head  of  the  man  of  declining  years ; 
and  we  are  sure,  from  the  spirit  which  this  work  discovers* 
that  the  Author  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  useful  in 
guiding  the  trembling  steps  of  old  disciples  into  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  peace. 


Art.  IX.  Poetical  Sketches  of  Biblical  Sul^ects:  partly  origbld, 
partly  selected  from  the  most  esteemed  Poets,  illustrative  the 
Sacred  Volume.  By  Joseph  Belcher,  Author  of  “  Interesting' 
Narratives  from  the  oacred  Volume.”  12mo.  pp.  298.  Price  5s. 
London.  1825. 

^T^HIS  volume  deserves  notice  among  the  various  selections 
of  sacred  poetry  which  have  lately  been  put  forth,  as  it 
has  been  compiled  on  a  somewhat  different  plan. 

*  A  competent  judge  has  observed,*  says  Mr.  Belcher,  *  that  all 
the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces 
of  poetry,  or  they  are  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  it.  Why 
then  have  not  more  of  our  poets  devoted  their  attention  to  this  dej 
partment  ?  The  few  last  years  have  witnessed  an  improvement  in 
this  respect, ‘but  there  is  yet  abundant  room  for  increased  exertions 
fU  iu  The  volume  that  now  solicits  the  candid  acceptance  of  the 
reader*  is  a  collection  of  the  best  pieces  with  which  the  Editor  is 
acquainted,  illustrative  of  the  facts,  the  prophecies,  and  the  doctrines 
of  tlie  inspired  Book. 

*  In  respect  to  the  sources  whence  the  articles  have  been  selected, 
a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  shew  them  to  have  been  very 
diversibed.  The  Editor  has  been  more  anxious  respecting  what  ha 
should  select,  than  from  whom.  It  may  perhaps  excite  the  surprise 
of  some  readers,  that  more  has  not  been  gleaned  from  the  works  of 
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Milton,  Young,  Cow|)er,  Ac.  t  but  Ui«  fact  U,  that  lliaat  art 

•0  very  generally  known  and  pomaicd,  that  to  have  copied  more 
from  them  than  hat  been  done,  would  probably  have  been  fell  at  a 
tea  on  the  purae  of  the  reader,  and  liavu  oacited  diaapprobation/ 

III  a  vuliiiiie  ilcaigned  as  a  preaetii  to  young  poraona,  there 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  a  larger  proportion  of  piecea  by 
ataiuiard  writera.  One  poem  by  Milton,  and  one  by  Cowner, 
will  not  autiafy  any  reader  of  taate.  Heaidea,  when  Mr.  IieU 
ober  aaka,  why  more  of  our  poeta  have  not  devoted  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  thia  department,  be  ought  not  to  have  neglected  to  give 
apecimena  from  the  worka  of  thoae  who  have  employed  their 
talenta  on  biblical  aubjerta.  Itlarkinore,  Prior,  Boyce,  Glynn, 
he.  to  aay  nothing  of  our  elder  poeta,  might  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  with  advantage,  even  although  it  might  have  been 
(bund  neceaaary  in  that  caae  to  exclude  a  nunilier  of  anonym 
uioua  and  fugitive  pieces  of  inditferent  merit.  The  volume  is, 
however,  ao  well  meant,  and  the  contents  are  so  unexception¬ 
able,  that  we  shall  abstain  from  any  captioua  remarks  on  the 
iclection.  Though  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a  class-book,  (or 
the  reason  above  intimated,  it  forms  a  very  pleasing  aelection 
of  sacred  poetry  for  young  persons.  From  the  anonymous 
pieces,  we  select  the  following  specimen. 

•  THE  LAST  PLAGUE  OF  EGYPT. 

Exod.  xii.  30. 

*  *Tia  roidniffht— *tis  midnight  o*er  Egypt’s  dark  sky, 

And  in  whirlwind  and  storm  the  Sirocco  sweeps  by  ; 

All  arid  and  hot  is  its  death-breathing  blast;— 

Each  sleeper  breathes  thick,  and  eacn  bosom  beats  fast. 

*  And  the  young  mother  wakes,  and  starts  in  her  rest. 

And  presses  more  closely  her  babe  to  her  breast  t 
Rut  tne  heart  tliat  she  presses  is  death-like  and  still. 

And  the  lips  that  she  kisses  are  breathless  and  chill. 

*  And  the  young  brother  clings  to  the  elder  in  fear. 

As  the  gust  falls  to  dirge-like  and  sad  on  his  ear ; 

But  that  brother  returns  not  the  trembling  embrace—. 

He  speaks  not— he  breathes  not— death  Ties  in  his  place. 

*  And  the  hrst-bom  of  Egypt  are  dying  around ; 

*Tis  a  sigh— >*118  a  moan — and  then  slumber  more  oound  : 

They  but  wake  from  their  sleep,  and  tbeir  spirits  are  fled ; 
They  but  wake  into  Uftt  to  repose  with  the  dead, 

*  And  there  lay  the  infant,  still  smiling  in  death, 

Scarce  heav’d  its  young  breast  as  it  parted  with  breath ; 

And  there  lay  the  boy,  in  youth’s  budding  bloom. 

With  the  caiimiess  of  sleep,  but  the  hue  of  the  tomb ! 
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*  And  there  fell  the  youth  in  the  pride  of  hie  prime. 

In  the  ftpring-tide  of  life,  end  Mrchence  too  of  ertme; 

And  unnervd  it  thet  enn,  end  dot'd  it  thel  e]re, 

And  cold  it  thet  botom  which  once  beet  to  high, 

*  And  the  fond  mother't  hope,  end  the  fond  fether'e  truet, 

And  the  widow’s  sole  ttej,  ere  returning  to  dutt, 

Egypt  hea  not  e  piece  whiore  there  it  not  one  deed. 

From  the  proud  monerch't  pelece  to  penury's  shed, 

*  And  the  heerths  of  thet  country  are  detolete  now. 

And  the  cronm  of  her  glory  it  struck  from  her  brow  ; 

But  while  proud  Egypt  trembles,  still  Israel  it  free, 

Unfettered,  unbound,  et  the  wave  of  the  tee.* 


Art.  X.  yfn  yfnmrr  to  a  printed  Paper  entitled^  Manifesto  the 
Christian  Evidence  Societs*  Publuhcd  by  the  Society  for  prt^ 
moling  Christiuii  Instruction.  12mo.  pp.  (iO.  Price  ^d.  1897. 

^pHlS  maaterly  tract  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the 
*  lennied  Author  of  the  **  Scripture  Testimony’*  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ ;  and  we  rejoice  that  he  hat  not  thought 
the  occasion  unworthy  of  engaging  his  attention.  Contemp*' 
tible  and  worthless  as  the  '  manifesto*  is,  its  audacious  false* 
hoods  demanded  to  be  promptly  met  and  exposed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  large  class  .of  uninformed  and  half- informed 
persons,  who  might  be  in  danger  of  having  their  minds  un- 
seUle<l  by  assertions  so  novel  and  startling,  and  put  forth 
with  so  imposing  a  parade  of  learning.  It  is  not  merely  as  an 
Answer  to  that  paper,  however,  that  this  Tract  will  be  found 
valuable.  As  a  succinct  and  compendious  view  of  the  evi* 
dence  relating  to  the  authenticity,  genuineness,  and  integrity 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be  too  widely  oircu* 
lated.  A  mass  of  the  most  important  information,  of  an  his* 
torical  nature,  is  here  presented  in  a  brief  and  popular  form, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  more 
especially  designed.  At  a  time  that  all  kinds  of  useful  know* 
ledge  are,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  facilitated,  cheapened, 
and  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  degree,  by  the  various  institu* 
lions  and  improved  machinery  of  the  day,  it  becomes  the 
friends  of  Religion  not  to  slumber  at  their  posts.  Jejune, 
prosing,  and  insipid  tracts  on  religious  subjects,  will  not  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  nor  will  stories  and  anecdotes, 
however  striking,  supply  the  place  of  clear  and  concise  state* 
ment,  lucid  argument,  and  distinct  information.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  a  society  has  been  formed  '  for  promoting  Chris 
*  tiaiLinstruction,*  although  we  know  nothing  of  its  character 
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and  proceedings,  beyond  the  fact,  that  it  has  done  Stself  credit 
by  Usuiuc  this  able  publication.  We  by  no  means  sympathtu 
in  the  lUarms  of  Uiose  who  view  the  spread  of  knowledge 
aad  the  activity  of  the  press,  willi  dismay,  as  a  portentous 
sign  of  the  times;  but  still,  we  feel  deeply  anxioits  that 
Christian  instruction,  properly  so  called,  should  be  made  as 
occessible,  and  presented  in  as  advantageous  a  form,  as  tbe 
elements  of  mathematical  science  or  of  mechanical  philosophy. 
The  present  publication  is  a  model  for  the  lucid  clearness  of  its 
statements,  the  candid  and  temperate  style  of  its  argumenta- 
tion,  and  the  hrin  and  dignified  manner  in  which  the  nnprin- 
cipled  misrepresentations  of  the  Manifesto-W’ritcr  are  repelled. 

The  following  remarks  *  on  the  nature  of  the  various  read- 
*  ings,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,*  will  be  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  the  valuable  inforuiatioii  comprised  in 
these  pages. 

*  Previously  to  the  invention  of  the  incstimahlc  art  of  printing, 
about  tlie  year  1440,  book«  could  he  multiplied  only  by  the  tedious 
and  laborious  process  of  taking  copies  in  hand  writin::.  The  method 
of  publishing,  in  the  classical  ages,  consisted  in  an  author*s  having  his 
work  read  among  his  friends,  and  sometimes  in  large  assemblies  of 
people :  and,  if  it  met  with  general  approbation,  persons  were  per- 
joitled  or  procured  to  write  out  copies  for  distribution  or  sale.  Froa 
each  of  these,  other  transcripts  were  made  ;  and  so  on,  from  one  gene¬ 
ration  of  men  to  another.  In  this  way  have  been  preserved  the 
works  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Euclid,  and  an  illustrioos 
host  of  Greek  w  riters  besides,  the  eldest  of  whom  belongs  to  the 
ninth  century,  at  least,  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  those  ofCicent, 
Ciesar,  Virgil,  Tacitus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  classics.  Now, 
whoever  has  any  ex|)erience  of  the  toil  and  liableness  to  mistake 
which  attend  the  transcribing  of  even  a  short  pamphlet,  will  easily  un¬ 
derstand  the  difficulties  necessarily  accruing,  when  this  was  the  only 
.way  of  multiplying  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  books  that  existed 
in  the  world  ;  when  persons,  fond  of  knowledge,  were  obliged  to  spend 
a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  copying  the  books  which  they  had  bor¬ 
rowed,  f  oflen  by  pledging  their  most  valuable  possessions  as  a  security 
for  the  loan,)  unless  they  were  immensely  rich,  so  as  to  hire  tran- 
•cribers ;  when  a  modern  library  was,  in  pecuniary  value,  worth  a 
barony  or  a  duchy  ;  and  when  the  possessors  of  these  costly  treasures 
had  not  the  means,  nor  perhaps  were  expert  in  the  method,  of  com¬ 
paring  two  or  more  copies  together,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  correi't- 
ness  of  each.  In  the  transcribers  themselves,  many  of  whom  got 
their  livelihood  by  this  labour,  obvious  causes  must  have  been  in  con¬ 
tinual  operation  to  produce  variations  from  the  original  copy ;  gene¬ 
rally  in  a  manner  involuntary  and  purely  accidental,  but  sometimes 
from  design.  Haste,  carelessness,  wandering  of  the  attention,  weak 
eye-sight,  bad  light  and  feeble  lamps,  difficulty  of  making  out  the 
hand  writing  of  the  copy  before  him,  and  sometiinct  the  idea  of 
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correctiog  a  luMilj-auppoMd  mUtake  in  that  copy  ;  ware  among  tha 
numerous  ciiTumitancet  which  were  likely  to  betray  a  tranaCrlb^r 
into  errors  in  letters,  syllables,  and  words.  These  d^rences  woold 
be  detected,  when  two  or  more  copies  were  carefully  conmred  t  tliOy 
were  called  by  the  very  proper  term  Various  Readings  i  they  bsaaais, 
in  due  time,  an  object  of  anxious  study ;  and  the  art^  acquired  by 
long  practice,  united  with  extensive  learning  and  solid  Judgement^  of 
determining  the  True  Reading  out  of  several  variations,  in  a  manner 
impartial  and  satisfactory,  formed  a  most  important  branch  in  the  art 
of  Criticism. 

«  From  this  collection  of  circumstances,  the  following  facts  natu¬ 
rally  and  necessarily  ensued. 

*  1 .  That,  of  those  books  which  were  the  roost  frequently  copied, 
in  all  periods  of  time  and  in  different  countries,  tne  number  of 
various  readings  is  the  greatest ;  and  yet  the  settlement  of  the  true 
or  genuine  reading  in  each  instance  is  the  easiest,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  copies,  each  one  being  a  kind  of  check  upon  the  others. 
For  example ;  tne  writings  of  Terence,  those  of  Horace,  and  some 
of  CiceroS,  are  in  the  best-evidenced  state  of  purity,  because  the 
number  of  old  manuscript  copies,  and  consequently  of  various  read¬ 
ings,  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  of  tne  other  classics. 

*  2.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  when  very  few  manuscripts  of  a 
work  are  known  to  exist,  the  variations  are  indeed  few  ;  but  obscuri¬ 
ties  and  difficulties  attach  to  the  text,  which  criticism  cannot  remove, 
except,  in  some  instances,  by  the  adventurous  hand  of  conjetture. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  Pk* 
terculus,  Hesychius,  and  some  others. 

*  S.  That,  if,  in  addition  to  manuscript  copies  of  any  ancient 
work,  quotations  from  it  are  found  in  other  writings  of  great  antiquity, 
and  ancient  translations  of  it  exist  in  any  other  Unguage,  these  two 
are  new  sources  of  evidence,  and  may  be,  in  some  respects,  equki, 
and  even  superior  to  that  of  manuscripts,  llius  the  late  Mr.  Per¬ 
son  very  happily,  in  several  instances,  confirmed  or  corrected  the 
Greek  text  of  Euripides,  by  adducing  translations  of  passages  from 
l^tin  authors  who  lived  two  or  three  hundred  years  later. 

*  4.  That,  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  various  readinn,  their 
individual  importance  becomes  less  and  less ;  for  they  are  round  to 
refer  almost  entirely  to  very  little  matters,  many  of  which  could  not 
be  made  apparent  in  a  translation,  and,  of  the  rest,  very  few  produce 
any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  still  less  in  the  purport 
of  a  whole  paragraph.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  greater  mul- 
^tiplicity  of  copies,  though  it  occasions  a  greater  number  of  trifling 
mistakes,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  strong  barrier  against  such  m 
would  affect  the  meaning,  and  especially  such  u  might  proceed  from 
design.*  pp.  19*22. 
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Lectum  on  tho  He- 
Wn»  which  Imvc  hewn  to 

in  iMw^nraiHMi,  u«  «>o«  wtorly 
rwMiy  hir  fHibhcoikm,  mmI  will  appenr  in 
lh«  couttn  tif  Ihw  tiuuinf  month. 

Thv  Rnt.  Qretilln  Kwiuy  hM  ja*! 
rum|tMctl  n  new  rdilitNi  of  hi«  Ri'rip. 
Iwrn  Lnnicon,  very  contnlernMy  en* 
UrfrrI  ainl  ailtpied  to  tSe  ftnrrtl  ien<l* 
tt»<  of  the  Urmk  Ctaani<'t.  A  copMHit 
(•rminmar  it  nito  prriixrd,  which  may 
b«  IwtU  aeparate. 

Mra  t.tili>ertt  (formerly  Mits  Ann 
Taylor,)  one  of  the  Antbort  of  Original 
for  Infant  Mind«,  llymn«  *or  In* 
fant  Mimls  dtc.  &.C.,  it  preftarinf  for 
pablkntiou,  tii  a  cheap  hwtn,  iViginal 
Hymn«  adapted  to  Aniiivrnuiry  aitd 
olhnr  Public  Srtricra  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Snmiay  School  Unions. 

Preparing  for  the  press.  Memoirs, 
inchidiug  correapomlaDce  and  other  m* 
mains,  of  Mr.  John  Urquhart,  lata  uf 
lha  Univarsity  of  St.  Andrews.  By  W. 
Ofitn. 

In  tha  pmes,  Siataan  Sermons,  dor* 
trintl,  practical,  and  occn^ionnl;  with 
illuaUalina  notes  and  auihotilirs.  By 
thn  Rev.  Johu  Noble  Colemaii,  M.A. 
lata  of  Qwecia's  College,  Chitord.  1  vol. 
Saoi. 

Prapnhng  for  pnblicatioo,  a  Transla¬ 
tion  uf  lha  Sacood  Kdition  of  Niabuhr’s 
Roman  History  ;  undevtaken  in  concert 
with  the  Author,  by  tha  Rev.  Julius 
Hava,  and  C.  Thirlwall.  Esq.  Fellow^  of 
I'rinity  Coihge,  Cambridga. 

This  Second  Editioa  will  now  be 
puthiaiicd  in  a  few  weeks  iu  Oermany  ;  in 
tl»a  an  an  lima  tha  Author  furwanis  the 
thcH  ls  as  printed  to  Knglan*!,  and  will 
himseU  omtribute  corrections  amt  adilt- 
tioos  to  tha  translatioo.  The  .\ulhor 
writes  tw  a  fr'ietMi  iu  EoglaiKl,  that  be  is 
anxious  it  should  be  kno*i  u  as  early  as 
poasibW,  that  this  New  F.diiioa  is  not  a 
Reprint  ol  the  Okl  Work  with  Additions 
and  Impruvomanta,  but  absolutely  a 
New  Work*  iu  which  few  pages  of  the 
former  have  been  retained. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Work,  to  be 
entitled  Tha  Quarterly  Juvenile  Kaviiw  ; 
or,  a  Periodical  Guide  for  Parents  ami 
Instructors  in  itieir  selection  of  New 
INrblications,  is  in  the  press*  and  will 
appear  in  the  louraa  of  the  present 
mouth. 

Mr.  Bowilog  has  iu  the  press,  a  vu* 


lume  of  B.ill.sds  Iranvialed  from  tha 
Servi.sn  lan):iiag«*,  whh  oilier  spei  iimeia 
e^  the  |tO|Hilar  piwdry  nf  that  pwipla. 
To  thw  Iniafvstiiif  literninn*,  atiaoUeo 
has  lately  been  much  directed  by  ar« 
ticlrs  in  the  Quarterly  and  Wastmia>4oi 
Reviews. 

Tl»e  cophuis  Gfi'ek  firamm.ir  of  fV, 
Philip  Bnttnian,  so  justly  a»trcm*-d  nu 
lha  Continent,  is  nearly  ready  «or  pub* 
licatioii.  Faittilidly  translaleil  from  tha 
Utriiian,  by  a  d  •linaiiisin  d  scholar, 

Jii>t  |Mititislud,  Vn|.  7,  of  Seriptnnd 
Oeol  <y,  or  fh  fdogiosi  riienowicna  enn- 
sist«m  only  eiih  the  literal  interpreia' 
t  on  i>t  the  Saciesl  Scriptures,  n|H>n  the 
Snhjacts  of  tin'  Creation  and  iVlugi* ;  in 
answer  to  an  F.s^ay  the  Tin  my  af 
the  Earth, **  by  M.  CMvi<-T,  l*er|irlual 
SarretiKy  of  the  French  imttitiite,  fte. 
fltc.  an.l  to  Professor  RuokUnd's  Theory 
of  the  Caves,  .ss  d<  linented  in  bis  **  Rah- 
qutsp  Diluvianw,**  Ice.  ^Vc. 

♦g*  I  he  almve  publication  prufrsae^ 
both  upon  Scrptur.il  .md  Physical  Prin¬ 
ciples,  to  have  denMttiMrsied  that  them 
is  not  a  Fossil  Brme  or  a  Fossil  ShrdI  m 

% 

exivUmre,  tliat  baa  (lean  proved,  oe  can 
be  provtsi,  to  be  moir  ancient  than  tha 
Noahic  IVluga,  Ac.  Ac, 

In  the  press,  A  Conise  of  l^wtiires  on 
tlia  Eeidences  of  ('hristianity,  delivered 
at  the  M«>nthly  Meetings  of  tha  Con- 
grrgatioiial  Uiiton.  By  the*  Rev.  W. 
Onne,  Dr.  Cidlyer,  H.  F.  Rniiler,  Stral* 
ton,  Walfonl.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  A.  Revd, 
('urwau*  Philip,  Dr.  Winter,  J.  Morri¬ 
son,  and  Joseph  Flatcher,  A.M.  1  vol. 

8tu. 

In  the  press.  The  Birth-day  Present. 
By  .Mrs.  Slierwood. 

In  tha  press.  The  Rlementt  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Morell,  Autimr  of 
Studies  in  History.  1  vol.  Svo. 

In  the  press,  *1  be  Pocket  Road-Book 
uf  Irelnnd,  ou  the  plan  of  Rticbard’h 
Itinentriea;  intended  to  form  a  Cumpa- 
nkm  to  Laigh’s  New  Pocket  Road-Book 
of  Eagland  aud  Walaa. 

Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  of  SkeUow 
Orange  near  L>oncastar,  anthor,  of  a 
Treatise  rntitli'd,  Hurm  ^hbntirm,  baa 
many  ready  lor  imhlicatNui  a  work 
called  the  Ceittc  Druids.  It  will  cousist 
of  uoc  Volume  quarto,  and  be  elucidated 
by  upwanis  id  Fifty  highly  Anished  U- 
thogiaphic  Prints  of  the  most  curious 


/iW  of  Work$  nctntli^  pobHthid. 


Oriiidkral  W  wMlilliMis  Kurop*  »imI 
An*,  exMUlnd  ^  oo*  of  Ui*  fim  Frtnch 
Artirtft  ill  Ihtl  bfMCh  of  tiM  fmpkie 
•rt. 

Mr.  Qilrliritt,  of  Nrwinitton  Qrtoo,  is 
preparing  fur  tho  prr««  •  vork,  to  bo 
•otttWtd  UaiUrianitm  AtMoUoiiod,  or 
Reaaoot  atiifned  lor  cnoting  to  b«  ooo* 
nectiKl  with  that  d^arriplion  of  Rtlifimit 
PrufrsMirt  who  derignoU  tbciDMhrwfl 
Unitariaiit. 

Tho  Lif«  of  Napoleon  Bonaportw,  Rw- 
prror  of  tho  French,  by  tho  Author  of 
Warrrloy,wUl  hr  ready  early  in  May. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  voluino 
of  Plain  l)i«icoor»et  on  RKporimmlal 
and  Practical  Chriatianily.  Ily  the  Rev. 
William  Ford  Vance,  M.  A.,  Aaaiataut 
Chaplain  of  St.  Johii*a,  BedtnrU*ruw. 

In  tho  proM,  The  Age  Reviewed.  A 
Satiie.  8vo. 

In  tho  proit,  Miaaionary  Aoecdoloa 
for  Children  and  Young  Pomona.  By 
Knitert  Nrwlund. 

In  a  low  daya  will  be  publiahed,  A 
Summary  of  the  luiwa  peonliaiir  aff<ct- 
ing  Protuataiii  Diaatmteri.  With  an 
Ap|>eudix  containing  Acta  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Truvt-deeda,  and  Legal  Forma. 
By  Joa.  Beldam,  of  tho  Middle  Temple, 
Kvq.,  Barriaier  at  Law. 

Ill  the  preaa,  Memoira  of  tho  lilb  of 
the  Right  Hoaourablo  Lord  Byron.  By 
Thomaa  Moore,  Eaq. 

lu  tlie  preaa,  Travela  of  the  Ruaaian 
Mitrion  through  Mongolia  to  China. 
By  George  Timkowaki  i  with  Notea,  by 
M.  J.  Klaproth,  .d  vola.  8va  iiluatratad 
by  Mapi,  Plates,  Ice.  8cc. 

In  the  press  Historical  Researches 
on  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Bogo* 
ta,  Natchex,  and  Talomicu,  in  the  13ih 
Century,  by  the  Mongols,  accompanied 
by  Elephant! ;  aud  the  local  Agreement 
of  History  a n4  Traditioa  with  the  Ra- 
maint  of  F.lephanit,  flee,  found  in  the 
New  World,  Icc.  By  John  Ranking, 


AuUior  of  **  Raaawrebu  mi  tbw  Wbrt 
aad  Sports  of  tha  Moagola  aad  Bd- 
ma«a.'* 

In  the  preea,  A  Hiitory  of  liwlaad* 
By  John  O’DrisQuI.  tl  vola.  teo. 

In  tha  prana,  A  Chroiwdafteol  Hlalirr 
of  tha  Weal  ludwa.  By  CapHda  Tima. 
Soathey,  R.N,  3  vab.  8eo. 

In  the  preaa,  Peraoaal  Narrative  af 
Travela  in  Colooihia.  By  Baruo  da 
llnmboklt.  From  tha  ortirinal  Franchi 
by  Helen  Maria  WillUma.  Vol.  VII. 

The  Odd  Volume.  Second  Sac  lat.  By 
the  Author!  of  the  **  Odd  Voluma.**— » 
Will  ha  ready  early  in  April. 

In  the  press.  The  Pelican  Island,  ami 
other  Poema.  By  Jainea  Montgoniery* 
FoulMap  Bvo. 

Miaa  Edgeworth  haa  la  tha  preaa,  a 
voluma  of  Dramatic  Talas  for  Children, 
Intended  as  an  additkmal  volume  of  Pa¬ 
rent's  AaaiaUni. 

In  the  preaa,  a  volume  of  Sarmona, 
by  tha  Rev.  W.  Dtaltry,  of  Clapham. 

In  the  preaa,  Memoira,  including  nor- 
respondence  and  other  remains  of  Mr. 
John  Urquhart,  late  of  the  University 
of  St,  Andrews.  By  William  Orma,  of 
Camberwell. 

In  the  preaa,  Sixtaan  Sermons,  Doc¬ 
trinal  and  Practical,  alucidaiinf  tha 
Study  of  Prophecy ;  with  Notta  and  Aa- 
thoritlea.  By  the  R^«  John  Noble  Cola-' 
man,  M.  A.  lata  of  Quaan'a  Coltega, 
Oxford.  1  vol.  8vo. 

In  tha  press,  A  concise  History  of  tha 
Traiismiaalou  of  Anciant  Books  to  Mo¬ 
dem  Timas;  or  an  Account  of  tha 
Means  by  which  tha  Oenninaoeas  and 
Authenticity  of  Historical  Works  aapw* 
dally,  and  of  Ancient  Literature  in  gena- 
rtl,  are  ascertained.  By  liaao  Taylor, 
Junior. 

In  the  press,  Original  Hymns  for 
Sunday  Schcal  Anniversaries.  By  Mrs* 
Gilbert. 


Aet.  Xir.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MISCKkLANlOVS. 

Evaays  on  the  Perception  of  an  Ex¬ 
ternal  Universe,  and  other  Subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Doctrine  of  Causation. 
By  Lady  Mary  Sbepherdy  Author  of 
**  An  Kmay  upon  the  Relation  of  Cauae 
aad  Eflect."  l9mo.  8«. 

roiTsr. 

The  Pemala  Miaaionary  Advocate t  a 
Poem.  ISiDo.  li.  6if, 


Orlando  Piirioao,  in  English  Proat, 
from  the  Italian  of  Lndovico  Arioato; 
with  Notes,  by  Christopbar  Juousun. 
Vol.  I.  Post  Svo.  9r. 

Vol  II.  is  in  the  press. 

Aneienl  Scottish  Ballads,  racovtvad 
from  Tradition,  and  never  before  pub¬ 
lished  {  with  Notes,  hUiorIcal  and  ex¬ 
planatory  ;  and  an  Appendix,  contain¬ 
ing  tlia  Ahrt  of  sevarM  of  tha  Ballads. 
Post  Svo,  Tf.  6d. 


lJu  of'  rmotijf  ptiMtM, 


SM 

0«  IMtirr:  •  PoMi.  By  thr  lUv. 
Wm.  Bm.  With  PMbr*, 

By  tiM  IU«.  Gfvvill^  Kwing .  1  5c. 

roilTICAi. 

TBc  MMiinncI  of  the  FAUMUBrii 
CBvrvH  Ml  IrctaMl,  to  tiir  King, 
mmI  I  cflMMons  of  QrtaC  Britain,  licno. 

4c»  Boaf4». 

laaoionr. 

A  VWw  oC  ln4»irat»on  ;  cuinprvh coil¬ 
ing  tH«  oatura  and  dittitH'tkma  of  tha 
Spiritoa  Qiftt  and  OAcaa  of  the  Apoa- 
t«ilk  Age.  By  Aloaaoder  Mncl^xl. 
I^iano. 

The  Atttheoticity  and  Inflation  of 
the  H<dy  Script  urea  conciihiTtl,  in  n)>po- 
ailion  to  the  ICm>nei>M»  Opinion*  that 
are  circnlalrd  on  t!'.e  Subject.  By  Ko- 
bert  Haldaite,  Kai|.  S^x*.  1*.  cid. 

Critice  Bibl  ca ;  I'ooipriting  Kcmarhf, 
llhi«irative,  Crilicnl,  and  Phikdogical, 
on  the  Sacred  Scriplurre ;  the  Ontlinec 
of  a  Sciiplure  Bncydopudia  on  a  Philo- 
•ophicai  Plan  ;  Biblical  R'ogtaphy  ; 
Scriptnrr  Geography  and  Bibliography; 
a  Scripture  Almanack ;  Chamctertslic 
No'h^  of  Biblical  Work*;  Sacred 
Poetry ;  a  Digeat  of  tbe  Priociplea  of 
Bihlicai  Traoalalioo  ;  and  a  rariety  of 
other  MMlter,  adapted  for  the  a*»i«uiice 
of  Miniatora  and  StaJeota.  Edited  by 
William  Carpettter.  A  vula.  Sro. 

Chrial  All  and  in  All  ;  or  arreral  aig- 
niAoant  aimilitndi  a,  by  ehicU  the  Lord 
Jeaua  Chriat  ia  deecr  bed  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  being  the  aubaance  of  Forty 
Seeen  SermccM,  prenciicd  in  tbe  time  of 


the  OaminouireaBh,  he  thn  Bee*  Ba^A 
Biihifiean.  at  Si.  Mery  Wnotnnth,  ten¬ 
don  BdHed  by  the  Bee.  T»  Sbaegs 
A.M  of  Union  rhepel|  WooNrkb.  Ita 

ReHgtotia  ('bemtAeriatlee.  By  TiMe. 
Aird.  lihno.  At. 

The  Ymith^  BiMlenI  end  rheotegtee® 
Compnnion.  By  the  Bee.  T*  WoidU 
of  Jmin*atfeel,  Ino'lon.'  I^hno.  7c.  ML 

The  Aporelypee  ri  Ht.  iolin.  or  Pea» 
phecy  of  the  kiae,  Progfr«,  end  Pall  ef 
the  Cherch  of  B«»met  the  ln<|«Uitien ; 
the  Rrrointion  of  Frence  ;  the  Univer- 
aal  Wer ;  and  the  Pinal  Trinmpb  dl 
Chrictianiiy,  Belof  a  new  Intrrpfetn- 
tioo.  Be  the  Bee.  George  Cioly,  A,lt. 
H.R.S.I.  geo.  |gc. 

Stdortlon*  from  the  Work*  of  IKbnp 
llo|akine.  By  the  Bee,  W.  Wilenn, 
IX  n.  limo.  :u.  M. 

The  Bible  Tencher*a  Mennal,  By 
Mra.  Sherwood.  Part  V.  Joahna  mmI 
Jndgra.  Ic. 

A  Treallaeon  the  Dieine  Soerieigniy. 
By  Robert  Wil«oo,  A.  M.  Seo,  6*.  M.; 
19mo.  3c. 

Tbr  Rftence  of  Religiona  Controeeray, 
contained  in  a  Seriec  of  Obcerrationa  an 
a  Protectant  Catechiam,  and  In  a  Lrtaer 
to  a  Noble  Lord.  By  tbe  Ree.  Wm. 
Henry  Coombec,  IXD.  geo.  19c. 

An  F.aaay  on  the  Limita  of  HomaA 
Kiioe  ledge,  deeigned,  from  a  ConiiBaan 
tkm  of  the  Ponera  of  the  Undiraiand 
inc,  to  pixKDote  their  moat  legitimate 
mod  adeantaeeoua  Kxerciae.  By  W.  R. 
Bathurat,  M.A.  Rector  of  Berwick  ia 
Elmei,  kc.  Be.  geo.  U.  6d.  sewed. 


The  sequel  to  the  Article  on  Diet,  Sfc.  is  unavoidablif  post^ 
poued  till  the  ueit  Xumber,  owing  to  the  Writer*s  pro/'etsiotml 
engugemsenis. 


